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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE English Press has been taking a great interest in the decision 

of the Council of the Order of the Legion of Honour to deprive 

M. Victor Margueritte of the Legion because of the character 

of his recent novel La Gargonne. Having heard a great deal of 
argument on the subject, in which people who had not seen La Gargonne 
took strong lines on one side or the other, we read the book. 
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T is not our business to discuss the propriety of the action of the 

Council of the Legion. We don’t think that it can be reasonably main- 
tained that such a body can be completely indifferent to the conduct of 
its members ; but where the French choose to draw the line is their 
business and not ours. But if anybody has been misled by the vague 
references in the newspapers into thinking that the book did not go a long 
way over our line, and was not even unusually strong for France, he is 
very much mistaken. Neither the conscientious artists like Remy de 
Gourmont (who wrote a novel rather resembling this in theme) nor the 
popular sensation-mongers like Willy have produced anything half so 
‘frank’ as this work of M. Margueritte’s : Marcel Prevost 1s mealy- 
~ mouthed compared with him. He conceives the most recondite scenes of 
vice and describes them in set terms—not to say cold-bloodedly. Very 
few pages of the book could possibly be printed in England. 
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HAT seems to us most curious is the attitude taken by those in 
France who have objected to the official action against 
M. Margueritte. Meetings have declared that it threatened the rights 
of all writers and artists : this may be held by anybody who maintains 


that writers should be allowed to print anything they like, or that, if there 
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be a necessary limit, this particular work has not crossed it. But the zealots 
for liberty have gone farther, and it is deplorable to find M. Anatole France - 
among the most intemperate of them. Not content with maintaining “ the 
rights of artists,” not content even with testifying to M. Margueritte’s 
morality and taste, he actually drags in Baudelaire and Flaubert and says 
that the Council has added La Gargonne “ to the long list of books ”” [we 
quote the Times summary] ‘‘ which condemn to posterity the judges who 
condemned them when they were first given to the world.” This is 
one more illustration of how men will blind themselves when doctrines 
are involved, and of the way in which men who believe freedom of 
speech to be necessary to the artist are apt to see merit in anything 
which is censored. For the truth of the matter is that this wretched book 
is utterly mediocre and has about as much chance of accompanying Les 
Fleurs du Mal on the shelves of posterity as the average bookstall novel. 
Even its obscenity is too fatigued to give it a subterranean immortality 
as pornography. M. Margueritte’s intention may have been laudable: 
men have strange ways of dissembling their morality. But whatever his 
moral intention, if he had the intention of writing a good book he failed 
lamentably.. Eliminate the shocking parts and nothing remains but a 
commonplace novel with dummy characters, stock scenes—the drug 
debauches are really becoming too monotonous—an utterly unconvincing 
central argument, and a fake sentimental ending of which a popular 
serialiser might be ashamed. M. France has spoken of “the nobility of 
his talent ”’ as though he were speaking of a peer. Any two sentences from 
each would contrast like black and white. The writing of La Gargonne 
is hack writing of the weariest : all the superior clichés of language and 
scenery are hauled dully out of their pigeonholes and strung on to a 
narrative which would be even more tedious than it is if the obscenities 
were omitted. If any of our readers have been wondering whether it is 
not their duty to read this illustrious masterpiece we can assure them very 
emphatically that it is not. They would be very much better, more 
profitably, and more amusingly occupied in reading M. Anatole France— 
or even Le Matin. 
g @ a 


E recommend to British admirers of the late Marcel Proust the 

January number of La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, which consists 
of 350 pages entirely devoted to him. The volume contains portraits and 
facsimiles, reminiscences and criticisms by French and foreign writers 
(including the Comtesse de Noailles, Maurice Barrés and Léon Daudet), 
some literary fragments by Proust, a rough bibliography, and various 
miscellanea, including a tribute signed by twenty English writers of 
repute. At the end a culminating announcement is made. A ‘ Société des 
Amis de Proust ” is to be formed, which may be joined by all admirers of 
the great writer. “ ‘This society will publish from time to time Cahiers in 
which will be brought together all the documents likely to assist a complete 
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understanding of Proust’s work.” This (like the number of the Nouvelle 
Revue itself) illustrates at once the characteristic French thoroughness and 


_ the intense enthusiasm which Proust’s public felt for him. 
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“4 NHERE are many signs of an awakening in public interest in Architec- 
ture consequent on a revival in Architecture itself. ‘The excellent 
exhibition of contemporary British Architecture which was recently on 


_ view at the R.I.B.A. galleries has been sent over to America, where it 


will be shown, first in the Architectural League’s galleries in New York 
and then in Philadelphia and other cities. A second exhibition of Con- 
temporary Architecture arranged by the Architecture Club will be 
opened at Grosvenor House, which the Duke of Westminster has kindly 
lent, on March 6th. This show will run for three weeks ; it will be larger 
and more comprehensive than its predecessor, and models as well as 
photographs will be exhibited. Only works completed during the last 
twenty years will be shown—nothing older, and nothing which is projected 
but not finished. 
77] @ a 


Bee Vheseant vo the the R.I.B.A. has arranged to award each year a 
medal to the Designer of “ the best street frontage completed during 
the previous twelve months.” The award will be made by a jury consisting 
of Lord Crawford, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, and the President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse. Nominations may be sent in up to February 28th, 1923, in 
favour of any building within four miles of Charing Cross, completed 
during the twelve months ending December 31st, 1922, and particulars 
of the Award can be obtained from the Secretary, g Conduit Street, W. 1. 
The four-mile limit, which must have been inspired by cab-fare memories, 
seems a little arbitrary. It corresponds with no civic boundary. It might 
have been better, perhaps, to accept the London County frontier. Many 
suburban residential areas, however, come within the area designated, 
and the Award is likely to cover almost all the really important public and 


commercial buildings erected in London. The Award for the first year 


will be interesting. The buildings available for competition include, 
presumably, Mr. Ralph Knott’s County Hall, Sir Edwin Cooper’s Port of 
London Authority building, and many interesting commercial edifices 


_in Kingsway, Aldwych, Piccadilly, and elsewhere, not to mention several 


large new eyesores. The current year, we imagine, will see the completion 


of the Bush Building in Aldwych. The architect, Mr. Corbett, is an 
American, and the building is the first important building in London to 
exhibit the characteristics of the latest and best American commercial 
architecture. Its scaffolding has now mostly gone, and it would be well 
worth any of our readers while to go and have a look at it as it stands now. 
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Certain details may be adversely criticised. It is difficult to understand, 
for instance, how so good an architect can have allowed himself, for 
whatever object, to break the surface of his east wall by a shadowy 
pediment several floors down which sticks out of the wall like a fossil out 
of a cliff. But the great merits of the building are already obvious. The 
Kingsway front, with its great archway, promises to be very fine ; true, it 
may kill its surroundings, but some of those would be better dead. ‘The 
masses of the building are finely proportioned, and its upper storeys are 
an excellent example of that gradual recession by stages which is now 
a standard feature in New York skyscrapers. Here, by the way, lies a 
partial solution of the “‘ higher buildings ’’ problem in London. We do 
not want our streets to be turned into ravines ; Victoria Street will serve 
quite well enough, even at its present height, to give us a notion of what 
ravines are like. But we could keep the light we have and vary the land- 
scape in the central part of the City if, instead of limiting the height of 
buildings, we fixed an angle to be kept with the base of the opposite wall. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


HE late Mr. Frederic Harrison was reluctant to take the title of “ man of 

letters.” His early writings were almost all controversial. He was born 

in 1831 and went to Oxford in 1848 ; he had had several crowded careers 

as teacher, politician, industrial reformer, journalist and Positivist before 
he began to be prolific as an author, and to the last the publicist in him was very 
active. His Cromwell and William the Silent are model short biographies, beautifully 
proportioned and written in strong lucid English. Of his later works, the last of 
which was published in his goth year, the most delightful is Among my Books, 
but the most imposing is that extraordinary product of industry and erudition, 
Theophano, a Byzantine romance. For ten years Mr. Harrison had resided in Bath. 
Almost to the day of his death his vitality remained unabated. His conversation was 
as lively, his memory as sound, his opinions as unqualified, his power of dominating 
a company as notable as ever: even the physical strength of this wonder to his 
ailing juniors of 70 and 80 seemed like the strength of a boy. Of the close associates 
of his earlier days Lord Morley is almost the sole survivor. 
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ITH deep regret we record the death of ‘“‘ Katherine Mansfield.” Kathleen 

Beauchamp was born in New Zealand in 1889, and in 1913 married Mr. J. 
Middleton Murry. Some years ago she developed phthisis and went abroad to live. 
She made a prolonged stay in Switzerland, but in recent months lived at Fontaine- 
bleau, working bravely under the shadow of death. Her first book, In a German 
Pension, appeared when she was 22. A fierce dislike both of Germans and pensions 
was evident in it ; but the vigour, vividness and terseness of her prose were con- 
spicuous even then. The qualities of Bliss (1920) and The Garden Party (1922) need 
no introduction to our readers. The best of her stories came nearer to Tchekov’s 
than anything in English. No prose writer of her generation had achieved a style 
so perfectly suited to its purpose. Her latest work showed that she was still developing 
and deepening, and her death means a serious loss to contemporary literature. 
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R. SYDNEY PAWLING, of Heinemann’s, died on December 23rd in his 

6oth year, after an illness of several months duration. No publisher in London 
was more widely respected and liked or had closer personal relations with his authors. 
The late William Heinemann took him into the then young firm in 1893, 30 years 
ago : and the success of the firm was the result of the combination of Heinemann’s 
enterprise and flair with Pawling’s sober sagacity. Pawling was a very big man, 
quiet, good-tempered, and kindly. In his day he was a fast bowler ; he played for 
Hampstead and Middlesex and at the time of his death was hon. treasurer of the 
county club. Mr. Pawling had been unable to attend his office for some time. ‘The 
business is now being conducted by Mr. C.S. Evans and Mr. Theodore Byard, 
directors of the present Company. Mr. Evans was for many years Mr. Heinemann’s 
manager, and Mr. Byard was invited to join the firm by Mr. Heinemann, because 
of his intimate knowledge of contemporary foreign literatures, with which it had 
always been the tradition of the house to keep in especially close touch. 
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R. WILFRID EWART was accidentally shot in Mexico City on New Year’s 

eve. He was only 30. He spent most of the war years in France with the Scots 
Guards and was wounded ; his literary career began with the Armistice. Of his 
writings, beyond The Way of Revelation, which had so great a success, the chief 
were A Journey in Ireland (originally written as Times articles), and a number of 
admirable descriptions of revisited battlefields. He was an attractive man, quiet and 
diffident. The death is also reported of Mr. Cyril A. E. Ranger-Gull, whose more 
popular works were written under the pseudonym of Guy Thorne. He was born 
in 1876, and his early novels, The Hypocrite, The Cigarette Smoker, and The Serf 
especially, were well received. These had a flavour of the ‘nineties and were in 
favour amongst undergraduates. He migrated to a far larger public when he wrote 
When it was Dark, of which half a million copies have now been sold. 
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R. HILAIRE BELLOC and the Hon. Maurice Baring have been elected to 
the seats on the Academic Committee vacant owing to the deaths of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Mr. W. H. Hudson. 
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HE National Portrait Gallery has acquired an admirable portrait of the late 
Austin Dobson, painted by Miss Sylvia Gosse. 
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N our review of Mr. Kidson’s book The Beggar’s Opera, Its Predecessors and 
Successors, the name of the publishers, the Cambridge University Press, was 
accidentally omitted. A correction may also be made as to the list of important works 
mentioned in our article on Mrs. Meynell. Her last volume of Essays (published 
by the Oxford University Press, in 1921) was a beautiful collection entitled The 
Second Person Singular. 
v7] a 7) 


ROM Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., comes the announcement of 

a definitive edition of the late Mrs. Meynell’s poems under the title of Collected 
Poems, 6s., and the hitherto uncollected work will appear as The Last Poems of Alice 
Meynell, 3s. 6d. Messrs. Brentano’s, Ltd. are bringing out a recently discovered 
novel of Maupassant, Dr. Heraclius Gloss ; it was finished about 1877 and the 
publishers state that it is Maupassant at his best. A 6s. ordinary edition will be 
issued as well as a limited one of 150 copies on hand-made paper at 10s. 6d. The 
translator is Jeffrey E. Jeffrey. Martin Secker announces The Caerleon Edition of 
the Works of Arthur Machen. 'This is in nine volumes and is limited to 750 numbered 
sets at {9 gs. the set. Volume I. contains the portrait and signature of the author. 
The type will be distributed immediately after printing. 
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cl paste King of Siam has translated Romeo and Fuliet into Siamese and the work 
has been issued with notes, mainly on the use of English idiomatic phrases. 
His Majesty has employed a terse and simple style for the translation in order to 
reach the greatest possible number of his people. 
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XXI—WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN 
by Powys Evans 
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POETRY 


On the Portrait of a Woman 
about to be hanged 


NAIR and capable one of our race, 


Posing there in your gown of grace, 
Plain yet becoming ; 
Could subtlest breast 
Ever have guessed 
What was behind that innocent face, 
Drumming, drumming ! 


Would that your Causer, ere knoll your knell 
For this riot of passion, might deign to tell 
Why, since It made you 
Good in the germ, 
It sent a worm 
To madden Its handiwork, when It might well 
Not have assayed you, 


Not have implanted, to your deep rue, 
The Clytaemnestra spirit in you, 
And with purblind vision 
Sowed a tare 
In a garden fair, 
And a thing of symmetry to the view 
Brought to derision ! 


THOMAS HARDY 
6th Fanuary, 1923. 
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FOUR POEMS 


Water Moment 


HE silver eel slips through the waving weeds 
And in the tunnelled shining stone recedes ; 


The earnest eye surveys the crystal pond 
And guards the cave : the sweet shoals pass beyond. 
The watery jewels that these have for eyes, 
The tiger streaks of him that hindmost plies, 
The red gold wings that smooth their daring paces, 
The sunlight dancing about their airs and graces, 
Burn that strange watcher’s heart ; then the sly brain 
Speaks, all the dumb shoal shrieks, and by the stone 
The silver death writhes with the chosen one. 


Time of Roses 


LEAN flows the wind as from its grand source flowing 
At once to man, clean flows the eternal God : 
The clouds dance with that splendid presence glowing, 
Earth’s silver brilliance flashes from that flood. 
Sweet smells and musics meet me as I rove, 
Long dead to me! nor angels might outshine 
Those martins with their white breasts warm with love, 
Building their home beneath the eaves of mine. 


And roses in their ecstasy have come. 

We see no hut nor hall but there they wreathe 
Their Araby, and their sweet lives outbreathe : 
Rude hedges have their thousands too : and some 
So nestle down, the dazzled eye supposes 

At first that very grass has come to roses. 
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Waste Ground 


HE wheat crowds close, the land falls sharp 
And shrubs of all sorts cloak the scarp 
Where birds are welcome, sweet or shrill, 

To share all secrets save man’s will, 

And moths as freckled as the pard 

Or brown as Caribs pass the guard. 


Here’s a place but rarely trod, 

Might belong to some old god. 

Deep adown we tell the stream 

By a whisper or a gleam, 

Willow leaves wrapt grey above 

Like the feathers of a dove : 

And such green armies marshalled round 
The ripple might be underground. 
Thistles, most, start from the marl, 
Set with teeth that seem to snarl. 
Perhaps when Magog was a child, 
These were garden lilies wild : 

Injured here they nurse their wrong 
And plotting briars and nettles throng. 


Beyond, the brook bedews a lane, 
The gravel groans beneath the wain, 
The peeping leveret pricks his ears 
But to his titbits soon repairs— 

So ancient is the solitude, 

So rarely is the fort reviewed, 

Here the saddest soul might come 
And for philosophy have room, 

And old gods well find messuage 
To sleep away this graceless age. 


And yet on this the church top stares 
And some hallooing gargoyle glares, 
Even gardens lie a stone’s throw hence 
With white clothes sunning on the fence, 
And hayricks rise by the lofted stable 
The neighbours of this niche for fable. 
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The Spell 


i OUD the wind leaps through the night and fills the valley with 
his wings, 
4 The bleak fields not a furlong hence, in such black hours as these, 
Terrify, so lonely grown; the rain sweeps down to swell the springs 
And beats about the happy house where I may take my ease, 
And beats with fury far and near 
The fields of loneliness and fear. 


In the still decline that led the blind year to his misery, 
We have walked among the woods and on a sudden heard, 
When not a tremor stole through air, the deadly fall from some one tree 
Of leaves that knew the time and answered God’s unspoken word. 
So seems it now with me, my own 
Is vacant all: I must be gone. 


This might be that selfsame night when good king Lear was running wild 
Over the hoarse unglimmering heath, and glorious met the storm ; 
I would then have followed him, for now I know myself beguiled 
By impulse nameless from the hearth, where I might huddle warm, 
In tooth of all the storms that ever 
Were, to rove the wild lands over. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


eA Song of Wandering 


OME crumpled-rose-leaf mountains, from forty miles away, 

Are luring me towards them through all the blazing day. 

Some crumpled-rose-leaf mountains, flecked here and there with blue. 
They call to me and beckon as elfin hands might do. 


- And deeper pink beyond them a double summit towers, 
Like Chronos grave and weary above the younger Powers. 
Behind me the Sahara, before—those barren crags. 

And with me the old hunter, illustrious in his rags. 


When I am back in London, among the hoardings’ blaze, 

And pictures of bad food and salt that men are paid to praise, 
When, bright with lights that dim the stars, the foolish words are writ, 
To Crumpled-rose-leaf Mountain my thoughts will fly from it. 


LORD DUNSANY 
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The Bones of Chuang Tzu 


(Translated by ARTHUR WALEY.) 
I Chang P‘ing-Tzu, had traversed the Nine Wilds and seen their 


wonders, 
In the eight continents beheld the ways of Man. 
The Sun’s procession, the orbit of the Stars, 
The surging of the dragon, the soaring of the phcenix in his flight. 
In the red desert to the South I sweltered, 
And northward waded through the wintry burghs of Yu. 
Through the Valley of Darkness to the west 1 wandered, 
And eastward travelled to the Sun’s extreme abode, 
The Stooping Mulberry Tree. 


So the seasons sped ; weak autumn languished, 
A small wind woke the cold. 


And now with rearing of rein-horse, 

Plunging of the tracer, round I fetched 

My high-roofed chariot to westward. 

Along the dykes we loitered, past many meadows, 

And far away among the dunes and hills. 

Suddenly I looked, and by the roadside 

I saw a man’s bones lying in the squelchy earth, 

Black rime-frost over him ; and I in sorrow spoke 

And asked him saying ‘‘ Dead man, how was it ? 

Fled you with your friend from famine and for the last grains 
Gambled and lost ? Was this earth your tomb 

Or did floods carry you from afar ? Were you mighty, were you wise, 
Were you foolish and poor ? A warrior, or a girl?” 

Then a wonder came ; for out of the silence a voice, 

Thin echo only, in no substance was the Spirit seen, 
Mysteriously answered, saying “‘ I was a man of Sung, 

Of the clan of Chuang ; Chou was my name. 

Beyond the climes of common thought 

My reason soared, yet could I not save myself ; 

For at the last, when the long charter of my years was told, 
I too, for all my magic, by Age was brought 

To the Black Hill of Death. 
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Wherefore, O Master, do you question me ? ” 
Then I answered : 

‘* Let me plead for you upon the Five Hill-tops, 
Let me pray for you to the Gods of Heaven and the Gods of Earth, 
That your white bones may arise 

And your limbs be joined anew. 

The God of the North shall give me back your ears ; 
I will scour the Southland for your eyes ; 

From the Sunrise will I wrest your feet ; 

The West shall yield your heart. 

I will set each several organ in its throne ; 

Each subtle sense will I restore. 

Would you not have it so?” 

The dead man answered me : 

“‘O Friend, how strange and unacceptable your words ! 
In death I rest and am at peace ; in life, I toiled and strove. 
Is the hardness of the winter stream 

Better than the melting of Spring ? 

All pride that the body knew, 

Was it not lighter than dust ? 

What Ch‘ao and Hsii despised, 

What Po-ch‘eng fled, 

Shall I desire whom death 

Already has hidden in the Eternal Way, 

Where Li Chu cannot see me, 

Nor Tzu Yeh hear me, 

Where neither Yao nor Shun can praise me, 

Nor the tyrants Chieh and Hsin condemn me, 

Nor wolf nor tiger harm me, 

Lance prick me nor sword wound me? 

Of the Primal Spirit is my substance ; 1 am a wave 
In the river of Darkness and Light. 

The Maker of All Things is my father and mother, 
Heaven is my bed and earth my cushion, 

The thunder and lightning are my drum and fan, 
The sun and moon my candle and my torch, 

The Milky Way my moat, the stars my jewels. 
With Nature am I conjoined ; 

I have no passion, no desire. 

Wash me and I shall be no whiter, 

Foul me and I shall yet be clean. 

I come not, yet am here ; 

Hasten not, yet am swift.” 

The voice stopped, there was silence. 
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A ghostly light 

Faded and expired. ; 

I gazed upon the dead, stared in sorrow and compassion. 
Then I called upon my servant that was with me 

To tie his silken scarf about those bones 

And wrap them in a cloak of sombre dust. 

While I, as offering to the soul of this dead man, 

Poured my hot tears upon the margin of the road. 


CHANG HENG (78-139 A.D.) 


Asleep 


ASKED each in its light patient lid, 
M Birch-pale without, full scarlet in, 
Those eyes through which her love could win 
Completion lie withheld and hid ; 


And she is gone so far, that by 

No dear endeavour of my thought 

May the dream-clasping soul be brought 
Within my power to descry ; 


And yet so near my now twinned breath 
Can rouse, unseen, or eyeballs fire 
With gravitation of desire, 

The eyes from out their filmy death. 


CHRISTIAN BARMAN 


POETRY 


The Day-Bringer 


N IGHT came, and with it the old thought— 


Lost youth and dear life wearing out, 
And mother-earth and me her son 
Cut off from heaven’s communion. 


I thought of France and Italy, 
War-spent ; the Russian tragedy ; 

And south and north, the hate that drove 
Out of the door the holy love. 


At last I slept. Orion’s gleam 
Lit in the dark a lovely dream. 
Marble-white and column-tall, 
A woman towered o’er sleep’s dark wall. 


Her long robe had the sculptor’s curve, 
Blown sand, swan-neck and water-swerve. 
Her brows, her helm, had Athené’s light, 
That slays the dark and brings delight. 


Majestic, with her eyes of stone, 
Whence mortal tear had never gone: 
I longed to see them come awake, 
And hear that mouth of marble speak. 


Impassion’d by earth’s misery, 
I called aloud on her. But she 
Stood passionless, unmoving, there— 
The gods’ response to man’s despair. 


‘* What art thou, Woman, hither come,” 
I cried, ‘‘ to this dark place of doom, 
Where noble youth and maidenhood 
Yield up their beauty, or their blood. 


Where babes are mourned before their birth 
By rigid lips ; and all the mirth 

That might be in the light of day 

Is changed to fear, and dies away?” 
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I paused. She did not move or hear, 
Or arm or hand or garment stir. 

But then, for sure, her breast did heave 
Between the cincture and the sleeve. 


‘“* There is an Isle beyond the Seas 

Of Death,” she said, “‘ called Happiness. 
There, all day long the crystal flow’rs 
Count the foam-crested waves and hours. 


There Youth for ever, maid and man, 
Creates the love that never can 
Decay, but with intense desire 
Renews the sacrificial fire. 


There one day came a wind. It broke 
On the treetops like scatter’d smoke, 
And told of Death, and bade me go 
To the far coast of woman’s woe ; 


And Iam come.” But there her voice 
Gave way to sobs and buried cries, 
That shook her bosom, and a tear 

Fell on her marble vesture there. 


The light upon her helmed head 

Crept down her bosom, till grown red 
It lit her feet, and left her form 

Living and bright and breathing-warm. 


A moment then, and she had gone : 
I was awake! The light of dawn 
Stood at the window, sent by her 
Who was the auroral messenger. 


ERNEST RHYS 
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GUNS IN THE PARK 


By GILBERT NORWOOD 


ATIATED promenaders of Roath Park, Cardiff, may observe, 
as they turn at last from contemplation of the amiable prospect 
afforded by the lake and its rising background, two objects of 
unexpected quality which, by presenting their backs to the 

refreshment-house, may seem to acknowledge a consciousness of their 
own intrusion, but find themselves thereby confronting and making 
proffer of friendship, or, at the least, of association, with birches and 
pleasure-boats no less alien to their shape and history. These are two 
captured German machine-guns, placed there at the end of the War by 
a Parks’ Committee not so much victory-flushed, we are to suppose, as 
infected by that desire to edify which seems endemic among committees. 
Assuredly there are few more potent stimulants of the ruminating intellect 
than a piquant contrast. Imagination must put forth a signal effort if it 
is to combine the frightful scenes, amid which these great weapons 
performed their proper or native function, with the suburban trimness 
of our local and miniature Lucerne. It is an effort happily unthought-of 
by the urchins who clamber upon the gunners’ seats or slap with grimy 
little paws the smooth barrels whence may have sped the very shell—but 
enough! Like the small fry of doomed Troy—/funem manu contingere 
gaudent—they fondle the instruments of Fate and intrude unknowingly 
upon the tragic stage. 

To me at least one Sunday morning this contrast between former 
activity and the present tranquillity of obsolescence came with a sudden 
sense of beauty as my glance fell upon these martial relics, and there entered 
unbidden into my thoughts the perfect phrase which a great lyric poet has 
employed to fix that beauty for ever : senet quiete. In a light-hearted yet 
moving little composition of but twenty-seven iambics, Catullus tells the 
story of his old yacht, capable in its heyday of showing her heels to any 
craft afloat, whether the sweeps were out in calm or sail was spread. With 
her he has navigated all the waters of the Levant, yet she is but a tiny ship, 
for all her stout heart: her master brought her on her own keel many 
miles up the River Po and later through the shallow reaches of ‘‘ smooth- 
sliding Mincius ”’ into the land-locked water that lapped the foundations 
of his villa, his own incomparable Lago di Garda. There she lies peacefully 
moored, reflecting upon her stormy youth—how she scudded past the 
shore of the threatening Adriatic, or voyaged to glorious Rhodes, or along 
the choppy Sea of Marmora. So his verses trace her back to the grim 
Euxine beside which, upon the summit of Mt. Cytorus, her pre-maritime 
infancy was passed as a leaf-crowned coppice whose foliage endowed 
the mountain with murmurous utterance. ‘Thereafter she gallantly bore 
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her master over all those raging narrow seas, welcoming alike the gale on 
her port or starboard or astern. 


But this is past : now, in her tranquil age, 
She muses at her moorings, dedicate 
To thee, twin Castor, and thee, Castor’s twin. 


Sed haec prius fuere : nunc recondita 
Senet quiete, seque dedicat tibi 
Gemelle Castor, et gemelle Castoris. 


Senet quiete—age is upon her, and tranquillity. So, too, after more parlous 
dangers and conflicts loudlier celebrated, the Victory herself swung in the 
Portsmouth tideway, half her grandeur to be herein discerned, that she 
was obsolete and all the more precious because she would be nothing 
but a symbol, making Cowper’s stanzas upon the Royal George appear 
but pretentious imaginings. 
Let those curious of pathos and ingenious in the complication of senti- 
ment fail not to observe, that it is in this pure and unweakened contrast 
that the mystery lodges: a career of storm and adventure followed by 
long years of sunlit peace. Seek not in thy affection for Dickens to place 
beside the nameless clipper of the Roman lyrist and the oaken Queen of 
Trafalgar that other famous superannuation, the boat of Daniel Peggotty, 
master-mariner. After an honest career among the mackerel, cod, and 
fog-banks, to be set up egregiously upon ¢erra firma as a mere house, 
witness internally of suppers and chit-chat as the whale of Scripture 
became the ignominious arbour of Jonah’s lamentations—this, albeit 
an useful old age, shows little of dignity or the comeliness of desuetude. 
To embark so late upon a new way of life argues enterprise, but shows 
oblivion of the sunset beauty which utter inertia spreads. Who, when his 
wars are past and wounds have cicatrized into decorations, would not 
choose rather to be a Chelsea pensioner than a commissionaire at the 
portals of some gaudy musical divertisement, whistling for cabs and 
imputing by his presence merits to a performance which his own spec- 
tacular and trepidous duties preclude him from witnessing ? Yet have such 
functionaries at least the excuse that tissues cannot be renewed by the 
contemplation of medals or the memory of regal handshakings ; whereas 
Peggotty’s boat ! Why could she not vegetate like Argo, falling 
piece by piece upon the shingle, even though one of her timbers in its 
descent should slay her Jason ? 
Yet are there perversions more abhorrent, enacted by those who trade 
upon our feelings and make bazaar-wares of such dereliction. So shall 
ou see in the newspapers advertisement of garden-seats made from the 
Bens of battleships, or paperweights that once were shells. Better the 
Peggottian survival than this hawking of mutilated veterans. Something 
of awe resides still in the most crudely bedizened mummy, but your true 
antiquary turns sick when ‘‘ Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 
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for balsams.” Or shall we tear down the dusty flags of half-forgotten and 
disbanded regiments, hurrying them forth into the cold daylight from their 
retirement amid the timbers of sleepy parish churches or the vaulting of 
Westminster, and slicing them up for cushion-covers or patchwork quilts ? 
Out upon these pragmatic days which would have all things useful, 
and cannot vend even a sweetmeat without some doltish brag that it 1s 
nutritious as well as toothsome ! We furbish all up and apologise for the 
mild glow of senility. Nay, even the respectable manufacturer who puts 
up my tobacco must needs admonish me that it is ‘‘ old-fashioned, but 
choicely good”! “ But ’’ quotha ! 

Enough. Such transports of resentment accord but ill with our theme. 
I have done with cannon and ships, and bethink me of architectural 
relics. Yet here we stand upon the entry to a new digression. Another 
time must be taken to hymn fitly—st quem numina laeva sinunt, auditque 
vocatus Apollo—the black-brown arches of Whitby defying from their 
cliff the briny tempests of Greenland, Tintern Abbey shedding her age- 
worn charm through “‘ green pastures and beside the still waters,” the 
empty choir of Bolton amid Wharfedale woods, where peace descends 
upon the soul like a garment. These are no evidences of ours, for though 
they pass indeed an old age of tranquillity, their earlier time was seldom 
tempestuous, their most strenuous endeavour lying in acts of devotion 
and benevolence. Concerning the obsolete military architecture which 
steeps our landscape in melancholic romance let those write whom Clio 
has blessed with knowledge, and whose “ trembling ears’ (tremulous 
with fervour, not with length) Apollo himself has touched as he touched 
that poet’s who placed his masque in Ludlow Castle. Such scribes or bards 
shall inquire whether it was fulfilment or desecration to enact the Prince 
of Wales’s investiture in the time-touched Castle of Carnarvon. 

Of towns, too, these rhapsodes shall tell, musing upon those which, 
once the scene of civil broil or kaleidoscopic pageant or valorous siege, 
are now but the monuments of themselves, tarnished caskets of memory. 
Earliest, perchance, of this school is that Sulpicius who sought to console 
Cicero for the death of his only daughter by a letter showing the true 
philosophic bent. After more familiar reflections, he continues : “‘ Let me 
tell you an incident which gave me notable consolation, in the hope that 
it will diminish your own grief. On my way back from Asia I was sailing 
from /Egina towards Megara, and began to contemplate the scenery 
which lay around me. Behind lay A®gina, in front Megara; on the right 
hand was the Pirzus, on the left Corinth—towns which in the past saw 
the height of prosperity, but now present a spectacle of overthrow and 
ruin. My thoughts began to run in this channel: ‘ What! Do we petty 
men cherish resentment for the death of one of us through nature or 
violence, us whose life must naturally be but a span, when 


The corpses of so many towns together 


Lie, whelmed in ruin ? 
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Come, my friend, brace yourself with the recollection that you were born 
_to mortality!’ Believe me, that thought strengthened me notably.”’ Thus 
far Cicero’s correspondent. Many have melodiously mused upon the 
brevity of our life, from Homer’s hero who in mid-battle found time to 
declare (amid much else) that “as is the generation of leaves, so is that 
of men,” down to the kindly though awful magician who summed his 
knowledge in the apophthegm : 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


- But few have brought so close to our blood the folly of impatience as this 
_ pagan prefect of Achzea. Yet is this no time to ponder over dead towns : 
our thought is for those that survive their tumultuous youth. Pompeii 
is no place for your moralist, still less the timid exponent of senile loveli- 
ness and fragrance. Her present existence is not a survival, but an ex- 
humation ; not the long-drawn sunset of age, but an artificial preservation 
of middle life, as you may see an eel curiously suspended in spirits. 
Pompeii holds instruction not for men, but only for archzologists. 
Therefore I felt no incongruity in that I beheld it on a bright afternoon 
of spring. And by an equally deft orchestration on the part of those 
powers which direct the steps of simple-hearted wayfarers, it was a tranquil 
summer night when I paced the streets and squares of Pisa. Here in 
verity was a city of placid old age! This busy port of ancient Etruria, 
this medizval home of enterprise and splendour, which so long outfaced 
the arms of Florence and the diplomacy of the Medici, has now taken 
her resolution to pass the long remainder of time in majestic inertia, all 
the vicissitudes of her splendid past streaming quietly through her 
suspended memory as the phantasmagoria of human progress, battles, 
and achievements supplied the eternal dream of Phillips’s Endymion. 
She has taken her resolution, I say, for (truth to tell) one would suppose 
some half-human obstinacy in Pisa’s indifference to modern changes. 
An ingenious crier-up of her merits as a great city of the Rzsorgimento 
might find a hundred items for some appetising prospectus. Let me say 
nothing of her University (indeed I know nothing); for are not all 
Universities in two categories—either (if old) fortresses of medizvalism, 
or (if new) pert seminaries ? But Pisa is an important centre of ‘Tuscan 
commerce. She has some thirty or forty thousand inhabitants. Every year 
sees enacted a famous race-meeting. She has her hotels, replete (that 
sanctified word !) with lifts and comfort anglais. But she digests them all 
“and dreams on. Her horse-races, I take it, disturb her essential quietude 
no more than the cricket-week dispels the ancient aroma of Canterbury. 
Nay, fancy whispers that these seeming disloyalties are but the devisings 
of whatever authorities (supra-mundane these, beyond doubt) have in 
their keeping the unhurried calm of such late-sequestered cities. “ Let 
us,” they murmur, “thrust upon these dreaming streets something 
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boisterous and crude which, by its utter failure to disturb, shall approve 
the potency of what otherwise were set down as helpless and awaiting 
its destroyer.” In this spirit they devised the Cambridge May-Week, 
the Carnival of Venice, and the soirées of the Royal Society. 

For her hotels—one of them, at least—myself can answer. Never has 
aught so uncanny happened to me in such prosaic-seeming surroundings. 
Well-placed upon the Lung’ Arno, that hostelry externally attracted, and 
appeared like all other hotels. And so, in one way, it was. But its 
additamenta, its unholy agréments, mentioned in no advertisement, 
unassessed in any bill—to this hour do they ride my memory with an 
effect, not indeed of terror, nor of repulsion, but of an unnatural stillness, 
a patient, almost a sublime acquiescence. Now, here my less somnolent 
readers mutter : ‘‘ Rubbish! Italian hotels out of the season always give 
one the blues.”” Maybe ; I am in no mood to convert the incredulous, 
startle the flippant, or appal the arrogant. To me the whole hotel, the 
whole city, resembled that town of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s story— 
& cause du sommeil et des chats and the rest ; yet did my visit to Pisa ante- 
date by some years the first of my numerous perusals. 

The centre of that hotel’s life was a waiter—the waiter, I should say, 
for my memory retains no other. Be re-assured : nothing criminal was 
performed by him, or indeed by us. It was his way of enacting the usual 
that steeped us in dread. Conversing in scared undertones, we would 
work furtively through a dish amid the gathering gloom, while he stood 
gazing out of window at the dusk-filled stream, his back hinting at the 
profundity of his primeval reveries. Surely he was older than this Etruscan 
city, coeval with the Sphinx and as mysterious. At any moment we 
expected to see him dilate into some portentously winged Assyrian 
monster, or vanish amid unearthly odours and elfin music. And yet, as 
we finished the course and laid down our implements without a faintest 
clatter or tinkle, behold, he was present at one’s elbow, pretending on 
the instant to be an ordinary menial, and betraying no hint of the terrific 
mystery whereof but a moment ago he was the offspring and the hierophant. 
Since that day (as the magazine-stories phrase it) I have never seen him 
again. He it was who, later in the evening, owing perhaps to my defective 
Italian, perhaps to his own hellish instincts, provided us with whisky 
instead of biscuits. 

As soon as dinner was over, my companions and I stole forth into the 
dark streets and made our way up a long desolate road in the direction of 
the Cathedral. Our words fell into the silence like nocturnal frogs plopping 
into a pool. Some such remark I did in fact make, thereby evoking from 
one of my friends a gem of description : ‘‘ N has a bustling voice.” 
The adjective filled me with joy, so that I laughed. Laughterj with 
me, I gather from my more brutal acquaintances, is a form of diseasej; 
at any rate I have heard laughter described as infectious. This time the 
contagion spread. As my merriment rose upon the air, a startled dog on 
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the other side of the wall began to give tongue, which moved me to fresh 
uproar. Our antiphony aroused a second dog, some two hundred yards 
away; and before we reached the Cathedral the whole of Pisa was 
traversed by a chain or zone of perhaps twenty yelping hounds. Even 
this was but a ripple upon that immense quietude, the jewel in an Ethiop’s 
ear. And later, as we sat darkling upon the steps of the Baptistery, my 
hand roamed gropingly over time-worn intricate sculptures that graced 
the column behind me, and even a garish tramcar swooping along close 
by was powerless to dispel the potent spirit of medieval dignity and 
charm. Senet quiete. 

Thus the genius loci at places like Pisa, and the waters upon which the 
yacht of Catullus and Nelson’s flagship passed the twilight of their days 
are an indispensable element in this loveliness of tranquil old age. Who 
would realise in his bones that necessity must examine the obsolete 
ungraced by such relevance of spatial and atmospheric amenity. Let him 
enter a museum, and the truth will grow abundantly manifest. By its 
Grecian origin the word museum suggests a home of the Muses; yet 
whoso visits them now will usually find them out. Let me not be mis- 
understood. We have improved upon the barbarous and unscientific past 
(have we not ?) and our modern museums make in effect no claim save 
to present an ordered assemblage of objects which shall suggest and 
facilitate the study of realien. ‘Truly a noble claim, nobly (I doubt not) 
substantiated. Nevertheless, they supply per accidens the proof of my 
assertion. Our visitor’s eye, nine times out of ten, lights first upon a 
stuffed zebu presented by the local M.P. This is not the tranquillity of 
old age, but the obscene rigour of mummydom ; the creature smells like 
a hospital. He teaches us what a zebu looks like, but himself has suffered 
in the process. Often in my visits to the Zoological Gardens at Bellevue, 
Manchester, did I observe, not without envy of his strength and 
insouciance, a huge and filthy rhinoceros, wallowing in mud and the 
miscellaneous garbage left over from his simple yet untidy repasts. One 
day, like the hoary-headed swain in Gray’s Elegy, “ I missed him on th’ 
accustomed ” spot. In a neat cage I later found him, dead—and stuffed. 
All was trim and comely, even the straw littered uselessly around his 
unconscious hoofs. There he stood frozen for ever in a permanent gape ; 
and—Heavens !—the creature was clean! O obtrusive moralists of this 
age, who will have it that cleanliness is next to godliness, gaze upon that 
rhinoceros and agnize your error ! As well give Stonehenge a coat of pink 
paint ! Better, since the animal must succumb to the scythe which regards 
not kings or pachyderms—better to have interred him decently and suffered 
the studious of zoology to infest some other spot. Or, if material survival 
be insisted upon, let us even recant something of what we said concerning 
garden-seats and battleships, and ask : Why not use these blanket-like 
swathings of rich rubbery hide ? The fancy envisages some more than 
aldermanic gown. . . . And Balzac’s masterpiece gives instruction, 
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how the skin of a wild ass, though scraped and banged, nailed down 
or dosed with chemicals, may yet retain its citizenship of the animate 
kingdom, engendering strange complexities of conduct and passion. 

Yet do these indecent cheatings of the tomb show more fairly in 
museums than in the care of private and precarious custodians. How 
often have we seen and pitied these parrots, salmon, or foxes, the pride 
of an earlier generation, slowly wilting behind the glass, and (as their 
upholstery grew lax) descending into an out-at-elbows raffishness of 
aspect, sans eyes, sans teeth—a condition which, disgraceful in human- 
kind, is infamous in a squirrel ! Certain relatives of mine possessed and 
cherished a small white dog, which, all-unconscious of its foul destiny, 
one day broke its leg. In the end this poor beast had to be—destroyed, I 
was at point to say, but no! It was, however, killed ; whereupon, piety 
prevailing over prudence, its owner caused it to be stuffed. For years, it 
is to be conjectured (I was too young to know), all that was permanent 
of Spot sat proudly upon the hearthrug, confounding by its imperturb- 
ability the visitors who stumbled over it. Later, when housemaids grew 
tired of dusting or washing it, or of performing whatever detergent 
process is best adapted to such unhappy hoverers between genuine 
dogdom and the final dust, its decline began. Dragging out existence as 
a paper-weight or foot-rest, how often must it have murmured through 
its varnished jaws, like Tithonus in Tennyson, 


Release me, and restore me to the ground ! 


But my own first acquaintance with it came afterwards, when, ransacking 
a box-room for cardboard, I dislodged an old mattress and found myself 
gazing into the blasés eyes of Spot. Even at that tender age my imagination 
was chilled by the heartless incongruity. Such animals had always (in my 
experience) raced upon the Town Moor, scratched themselves, fought 
their contemporaries. What was one of the tribe doing here, amope amid 
curtain-poles and forgotten fire-irons, and . . . and . . . yes! with dust 
upon his eye-balls ! Ah, man! man! who dost mechanically standardise 
the emotions, learn that love is sometimes best shown by forgetfulness. 
Whenever I hunted in that box-room, the imperfectly-defunct Spot would 
sooner or later emerge, in postures impossible to life. At last something 
detached one ear, his non-canine ingredients slowly drifted into outer 
air, he became a mere apology for a dog, and his place knew him no more. 
Such heart-breaking pretences of survival are but a solecism in duration, 
a mock put upon the genuine beauty of tranquil age. 

If now one considers of old books, methinks our critics (by this a fair 
and numerous company) at the word raise head and protest that, slumber 
peacefully as such ancient tomes may, nevertheless they have no right 
upon this page, as not having lived through that stormy or perilous youth 
whereby obsolescence wins its sweetness. Such scorners and shallow 
dogmatics know naught of books. “‘ These,” say they lightly, “‘ are to be 
read,” and see no separate life or virtue in the book as a thing—I had 
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almost said, as one of God’s creatures. Not so one citizen whom I knew. 
He, though not curiously learned, had yet the truth. Being afflicted with 
poor health, which indeed later made an end of him, he was persuaded to 
listen to those sectaries denominated variously Faith-healers, Christian 
Scientists, and (by some) Anointers. So it befell that a large packet of 
their writings came into his hands, which it was suggested he should 
buy. Being careful of coin as of health, he first applied to my friend J ; 
asking his opinion. J , a man deeply read and no garbler of the truth, 
presently reported that these works were “‘ tosh ”’ (so he was pleased to 
term it). Whereat the sick man uttered this memorable sentence : ‘‘ Very 
likely ; but the books, as books, are worth having.”’ And rightly said, in 
the spirit, if not the letter. A book may have value aside from its literary 
content—aye, and aside from beauty of manual execution—by reason 
only of the physical vicissitudes through which it has passed. Think of 
those tattered and deliquescent manuscripts, whether papyrus, vellum, 
parchment, or paper, which have so often escaped annihilation by 
a hair’s-breadth—snatched from imminent burning like the Codex 
Sinaiticus, snipped and shaped for tailors’ patterns like our own Great 
Charter: in perils oft, drenched by casual waters, trod underfoot in 
pillage, buried as at Oxyrhynchus—and now reposing in regal honour 
amid the most secure recesses of august libraries. Senent quiete. And he 
who denies a tempestuous career to printed remembrancers has forgotten 
his own school-books, nor can have examined the row of Dickens’s 
novels upon the shelves of a Free Library, to say naught of those biblia 
abibla, the telephone directory, the works of Baedeker, Ruff’s Guide to 
the Turf and a host of their congeners, which hover wistfully upon the 
frontier of literature, thumbed within an inch of their lives. I recall a 
Lewis and Short of the Sixth Form Room which was scarcely ever regarded 
as a book; it served as anything, from a paper-weight to a missile. 
Assuredly its comrade and fellow-sufferer, the Greek Lexicon of Liddell 
and Scott, was no better known in Cambridge as a mine of learning than 
as a means to master the elements of fixed-seat rowing. If, then, a volume, 
still possessed in our middle or advanced age, is redolent not only of 
midnight oil, Pindar and Aristotle, the Senate-House and Esquire Bedells, 
but also of the Pike and Eel (that famed riparian hostelry), of the 
unearthly quiet which lies upon the reaches towards Ely, where (as you 
*‘ easied ”’ for a moment to heed your coach’s fluent oration), the buttercup 
and clover nodded in trustful intimacy overhead, of the mad strain and 
exhilaration of the race, while the roaring from the bank sounded far 
distant and all your soul was fixed upon the heaving shoulder-blades 
before you—why, if these are the petals of memory which faintly flutter 
as you turn the pages of your old Liddell and Scott, taken after twenty 
years from the quiet shelves, you will do well to think it somewhat more 
than a heap of dead facts about particles and irregular verbs. 

How often, entering some ancient library, have we murmured : “Who 
in the world reads these obsolete books ?”” Further scrutiny has revealed 
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one or two persons, here and there, with such volumes before them. But 
be not deceived. Those whom you have seen, or think you have seen, 
engaged upon such anachronistic perusal, those Ancient Mariners upon 
the Pacific Ocean of learning, with their reading-glasses, their unconscion- 
able umbrellas, their glances both wild and timid, are (I will wager) not 
reading the books. These mighty folios of Acta Sanctorum, these regiments 
of the early Atheneum, are not meant to be read, but rather to bear 
witness to the dignity of reading, a needed function and a noble, not to 
be fulfilled by your flimsy Fieldings and Wordsworths. Enough has been 
done for bibliographical glory if the awed spectators in these degenerate 
times realise that SOMEONE—the printer only, maybe, and the proof- 
reader—did in good soberness peruse every line and word. The Ancient 
Mariners are not doing over again what has thus been done once for all 
by St. Thomas Aquinas upon his own Summa Theologia. ‘Their part is 
not to read, but to pay homage at the shrine of learning and primeval 
industry. They look into the pages, sinking trial-pits—what is called, 
sometimes, “‘ dipping your nose into the book,” and, sometimes, “‘ prose- 
cuting research.” Look at the volumes as they stand upon the ten-times 
varnished shelves, surmounted by the sculptured double-rose or mitre of 
august donors, rising like some vast cliff above you, the richly mellow 
leather crumbling from them into the river of Time! Senent quiete : the 
tranquil touch of years is their fit handling, not the eager grasp of fact- 
thirsty creatures of a day. 

This holy truth, that books may attain the rank of sublime illegibility, 
was first revealed to me some fifteen years ago in Edinburgh. Learning 
that the lofty Gothic memorial of Sir Walter Scott enshrines in its summit 
a museum wherein are guarded sundry volumes—whether composed by 
that great man, or merely owned, I know not, as you shall presently 
learn—I made enquiry of an elderly wight who lurked in the ground-floor, 
and who duly received our entrance-money. After toiling up some seventy 
stairs we reached the door of the Sanctum, only to find it locked. Bangings 
and ejaculations proved ineffectual to evoke response from that seclusion, 
and we descended in dudgeon—inconsulti abeunt, sedemque odere Sibylla. 
When I complained to the one-headed Cerberus below, he replied, with 
a demeanour in which surprise and reproof were nicely blended: “ It’s 
half-past twelve, and the man has gone to his dinner.” “‘ Then don’t you 
think,” said I, “‘ that you might have told us before we climbed the 
stairs for nothing ?’”’ He glared at me with the disdain of a millennial 
pyramid and replied: “ ‘That’s been the arrangement for seventy-two 
years.’ Being young and thoughtless, I exclaimed : “‘ Then it’s time such 
a system was altered,” and flung away, not waiting for his rejoinder, 
which in all likelihood ran thus : “‘ Ah, foolish one ! Enough that those 
books are there. Read, if read you must, your red sevenpennies and your 
three-and-sixpenny ‘Thomas Hardys; but leave the Scott Memorial 
ein! unprofaned. It exists beautifully. You have paid your twopence. 
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From all these relics may we draw comfort and admonition. There is 
a time to hurry and a time to be still. Majestic fragrant indolence is 
among the rarer graces of life, an essence not to be distilled save from 
many years of experience and endeavour. Amid the ruminating silence of 
the final years, our human span at length interprets itself as part of 
eternity, and our bustling enterprises are revealed as but a childish 
pastime against that infinite background. To gaze upon that eternal 
prospect becomes a sufficient interest and occupation. 


The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time hath made. 


A true philosopher, the aged quietist is “‘ a spectator of all time and all 
existence,” nor shall we dissent from Aristotle when he prefers the life 
of contemplation to the life of action, assuredly for the latest period of 
our earthly sojourn, wherein we grow assimilated to the universal calm. 
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OAKFIELD HOUSE 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
I 


HOSE who were privileged to visit among the Best Families 
of Oakfield fifty years or so ago found them still shaking their 
heads at the coming of the railway. But there were some who 
held that the most serious blow was struck at the proud seclusion 
of their village when Lord Tonbridge sold Oakfield House a few years later. 

There are other London suburbs within the four-mile radius, now 
submerged in the tide of brick and slate and asphalt, that were quiet 
villages within living memory. But there were few which possessed the 
almost feudal air of Oakfield, where my lord and my lady lived in the big 
house to which all the other houses looked up, drew agricultural rents, 
gave red cloaks to the children at Christmas time, drove to church every 
Sunday morning in a handsome equipage to listen to a sermon by the 
clergyman whom my lord had presented to the living, and exercised their 
rights of nomination to the Tonbridge almshouses. 

Oakfield House was thus more than a mere nobleman’s villa within 
an easy drive of London. It was a nobleman’s country seat, though not 
one of the most resplendent. It was a large stone mansion standing in a 
fine park, with home farm adjoining ; and it was possible to say, as most 
people who went there did say, that it might be a hundred miles away 
from a town. So, when it came to be sold, it conferred a dignity upon 
its purchaser that would not have gone with many a house of more 
magnificence. 

This dignity was acquired by Mrs. Godbee, together with the house, 
the gardens, the park, and the buildings of the home farm ; and nobody 
could have made better use of it. 

Mrs. Godbee was the widow of a clergyman who had been chaplain 
to a Duke, and she had taught their lessons to His Grace’s five daughters, 
and to a few more carefully selected children whose parents basked in 
the radiance surrounding the ducal residence. She had, in fact, conducted 
a little school in her husband’s Rectory, and conducted it so well that the 
Duchess, who, rather in advance of her time, took an interest in women’s 
education, had kept her daughters entirely in the country during the 
ordinary school terms, for the benefit of Mrs. Godbee’s teaching. 

On the death of her husband, Mrs. Godbee was ready with her plans 
for starting a super-ladies’-school. None but girls of the most unimpeach- 
able quality were to be educated at it. They were to be surrounded by all 
the spacious amenities that they would enjoy in their own homes ; and they 
were i have the best education that money, and Mrs. Godbee, could 
provide. 
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The Duchess interested herself in the scheme, and lent her youngest 
daughter, as groundbait, for a year. She pursuaded the Duke to finance 
the undertaking. He was a sporting kind-hearted nobleman, and it amused 
him to devise means of advancing it. It was he who saw what a valuable 
factor towards success Oakfield House would be, when it came into the 
market at just the right time. It was near enough to London for the young 
ladies to be taken to classical concerts, picture-galleries, lectures, and the 
more discreet kind of amusements, and to draw upon the metropolitan 
scholastic reservoir for supplementary ‘“‘ masters’; and yet a genuine 
country house, known to the elect, with its own park for the young ladies 
to play in, its own farm for the provision of eggs, milk, butter, its own 
gardens for vegetables and fruit, and so many other things of its own which 
girls’ schools at that time were content to do without that no wonder the 
rich but untitled herd were soon tumbling over one another to gain such 
advantages for their daughters. They would share them with the offspring 
of one Duke, two Earls, one Viscount, and three Barons—this was the bag 
of the opening term—besides other children of high descent whose names 
spoke volumes to the initiate, though without the prefixes of “ Lady ” 
or ‘‘ Honourable ” that gave such an aristocratic air to the school list. 

Oakfield House was a success from its scholastic start, and almost 
made up for the loss of my lord and my lady. Though it no longer housed 
the acknowledged leaders of Oakfield society, Mrs. Godbee immediately 
took her place in the sociabilities of the Best Families, and kept it. She 
was a woman of intellect and character, and did well by the children 
committed to her charge. She could have doubled her numbers at any time 
during the twenty years in which she held the reins, but she kept to her 
original thirty, and refused on any consideration to take day-scholars. 
The daughter of Mr. Brett, Vicar of Oakfield, came to her as a boarder, 
and afterwards the daughters of Mr. Palfrey, Q.C., who lived in the house 
that his father, the Judge, had built for himself. So she was absolved 
from the suspicion of holding herself above her neighbours, who were 
proud of her, and of her always advancing reputation in the scholastic 
world. 

During those twenty years the meadowed wooded cup of Oakfield 
was filling up. The weekly market ceased to be held in the cobbled market 
square, but otherwise it was much the same as it had been for a century 
past, with its red-brick house-fronts and bow-fronted small-paned shop- 
windows, which only here and there had given place to plate glass and 
stuccoed facades. And the fields and gardens and country lanes on that 
side of the little town where Oakfield House stood at the summit of a 
gentle rise were still unspoilt, with just now and then a pasture or an arable 
field converted into another large garden for another comfortable well- 
built house. 

But, by the time Mrs. Godbee died, Oakfield was generally recognised 
asta London suburb, and not as a country place near London. Her school 
lists were still salted with aristocratic names, but these no longer provided 
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the bulk of the reading. The young ladies who took horse exercise found 
their rides increasingly limited, as the country around was eaten up bit 
by bit ; and it was not possible now to imagine yourself a hundred miles 
from London, even inside the park of Oakfield House, for roofs and chim- 
neys could be seen through the trees on all sides. 

Miss Godbee, however, succeeded to a valuable property. There was 
still virtue in the mansion, and the park, and the farm, and the list of 
titled referees in the prospectus. If the aristocracy now preferred to send 
its daughters to school elsewhere than in a growing suburb, there were 
still plenty of people willing to pay the high fees demanded by Miss 
Godbee, who kept up the tradition, if not so much the actuality, of 
exclusiveness inaugurated by her mother. 

Miss Godbee had been educated up to the last limit, with a view of 
joining her mother in managing the school and eventually succeeding her, 
always supposing she did not marry in the meantime. She did not marry, 
for reasons which need not concern us, and after imbibing learning at 
Oakfield House until she was nineteen, and spending a year in Paris, 
a year in Dresden, and a year in Florence, she began her life work. At the 
age of thirty-five she took up the sole rule, upon the death of her mother. 


II 


At the end of five years the atmosphere of Oakfield House had changed. If 
there was one word that Mrs. Godbee would have rejected as describing 
her school, it was “‘ fashionable.’ Under Miss Godbee it was best described 
as fashionable. A great deal of attention was paid to dress : Mrs. Godbee 
had encouraged a spotless simplicity. Manners and deportment were 
taught : Mrs. Godbee had inculcated unselfishness and consideration for 
others, and left manners to take care of themselves. Luxury had crept in : 
Mrs. Godbee’s regimen had been almost Spartan, though everything 
she had given her pupils had been of the best. In a word, Mrs. Godbee 
had put education first and flourished on it ; Miss Godbee put fashion 
first, and declined. 

At the end of ten years the school list was no longer sown broadcast. 
There was not a name in it that would have attracted a parent of the class 
that had entrusted its girls to Mrs. Godbee. But Oakfield House was still 
‘* fashionable,” and still full. 

Miss Godbee attributed the change in the quality of her girls to the 
change in Oakfield itself, by this time connected with London by miles 
of streets, which also ran long past it, and on either side. It had become 
submerged. The old market-place was no longer recognisable for what it 
had been. A few of the old shops still stood their ground, but all the 
residential houses had disappeared. Electric trams clanked up and down 
the busy “ boulevard,’ which had been an elm-shaded garden-bordered 
lane when Mrs. Godbee had first come to Oakfield House. The greater 
part of the park had been turned into a public garden, so that the young 
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ladies still looked out of their windows upon trees and grass. But they 
also looked out upon a large number of their fellow-creatures, and did 
not enjoy privacy when they played their games in the space that was 
left to them. For the fence that divided them from the vulgar herd was 
easy to be scaled by an active urchin, and no vigilance on the part of the 
park-keepers could keep it clear of applauding but derisive onlookers. 

Miss Godbee often talked of removing her school into the country, 
and if she had done so in good time it might have retained something 
of its exceptional quality, which it gradually lost as the years went by 
and rural Oakfield disappeared. 

Mrs. Godbee had been more interested in the work of her school than 
in making money out of it. She did make a lot of money, but she spent it 
freely. Her fees were high, but she gave good value for them and saved 
little. She might have bought the freehold of Oakfield House with the 
profits of her first few years. But she had paid interest on the purchase 
price as rent, and it was others who made the profits when the price of 
building land in Oakfield so enormously appreciated. Miss Godbee was 
less of a business woman than her mother, and eventually found herself 
paying twice as much rent for the house and five acres of ground as her 
mother had paid for house, farm, and forty acres. And there were liabilities 
besides which made it impossible for her to get out, with any money at 
all left over. 

It was at this point that, becoming seriously alarmed, she reduced her 
fees for boarders, and opened the exclusive doors of Oakfield House to 
day-scholars. 


Ill 


If the rapid development of Oakfield brought decay to the fortunes 
of Miss Godbee, there were others of its inhabitants who greatly profited 
by it. 

ver Mrs. Godbee opened her school, in the quiet country place that 
Oakfield then was, she conferred great benefit upon the local tradespeople. 
His lordship had provided good custom during the few months of the year 
in which he was in residence, but it was nothing to compare with that of 
Mrs. Godbee, ministering to the healthy appetites of her thirty young 
ladies, and of all the people who taught them or waited upon them. It 
was an auspicious day for John Flitch, Family Butcher, when Mrs. Godbee 
bestowed her patronage upon him, passing by his more important rival, 
whose insistence upon his right to go on serving Oakfield House had 
displeased the autocratic dame. a 

If the question had been asked among the Best Families who was the 
happiest young man in Oakfield at that time, they would no doubt have 
looked for him among themselves, for they would hardly have admitted 
that anyone outside their circle could be completely and legitimately 
happy. Yet a more extended field might very well have brought up John 
Flitch junior as a candidate. 
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This young man had taken very kindly to his father’s business, and 
liked especially the duties which fell to his share of calling on customers 
for their orders, and afterwards fulfilling them. He enjoyed his cheery 
word at the back doors of the houses he called at, and had many friends 
among the maids of the larger houses and the mistresses of the smaller. 
It was mostly the smaller houses in the newer parts of Oakfield that he 
served, and he was greatly envious of the two assistants of Barrow and Co., 
who carried their baskets on horseback, while he trudged it with his. 

Envy, however, had not made a serious mark upon his nature before 
the great windfall of Mrs. Godbee’s custom changed his outlook altogether. 
His father firmly grasped this gift of fortune, and determined to build 
still greater things upon it. He bought two ponies at a handsome price, 
and a cart shining with varnish and gold leaf, upon which his name and 
style were emblazoned. In the fresh morning hours John Flitch junior 
rode round to collect orders. An hour or two later he drove his second pony 
in the flashing cart to deliver them. Dressed in clean butcher’s blue, 
with his dark uncovered head well pomaded, he was the type and image 
of dashing young butchers, exulting in naked speed, whether mounted 
in the saddle or seated aloft on his high cart, whistling and singing out 
of the joy of his exuberant heart, and an object to be cherished in many 
a print-covered female bosom, as he clattered along by the lilacs and 
laburnums of the new suburban streets, or sent the mud flying in the 
country lanes. 

For with the mark of prosperity shown by this wise investment in 
horseflesh his father’s business increased rapidly, and within a year 
John Flitch & Son were making quite as much money as Barrow and Co., 
and likely to make still more. 

John Flitch junior never whistled or sang as he passed through the 
lodge gates of Oakfield House and rode or drove through the park to the 
back regions of the mansion. He was still under the sobering influence 
of its former high dignity ; for to serve his lordship had been something 
like gaining a Royal Warrant to an Oakfield tradesman, and John Flitch 
had never looked so high. Moreover, to the mind of John Flitch junior, 
so susceptible to feminine charm, the fair demesne where those delicate 
high-bred maidens walked or played in their wide but sheltered seclusion 
was as a garden of enchantment, in which it behoved a male creature, 
admitted to it for certain specific services, to bear himself with the utmost 
caution and restraint, for fear of being banished for ever from the hallowed 
precincts. 

The young man, so bold with his eyes and so ready with his tongue 
in less awe-inspiring surroundings, would trot along the drive to Oakfield 
House without so much as a roving eye at the young nymphs who sometimes 
disported themselves within his enraptured sight, although he was 
intensely aware of them, and fed his soul with fluttering hopes that his 
gallant bearing might be the object of remark. It was for them he pomaded 
his locks and saw to the set of his blue coat, for them he cultivated that 
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easy horsemanlike trot, so different from the scattering canter with which 
he struck admiration from the eyes of nursemaids outside this guarded 
garden of romance ; it was with reference to them that his feeling for 
Mrs. Godbee was one of worshipful awe. He would have done anything 
to make a good impression on her ; but on the only occasion on which 
he was privileged to interview her, when she gave him a Christmas-box 
with her own hand, he was so tongue-tied that he could hardly congratulate 
himself upon having made any impression at all, except, possibly, one of 
respectful idiocy. 

No doubt it was good for John Flitch junior’s soul, otherwise prone 
to bold adventure, to taste of this worshipful timidity before the delicate 
blossoms of girlhood that grew on a bush so far beyond his reach. Nothing 
came of it, except a fragrant memory. Within a year or two his father’s 
business had so developed itself that he had to relinquish his morning 
rides and drives to others, and take up more responsible duties. Matrimony 
claimed him, and he made a good husband and father, though not without 
an appreciative eye to feminine charm outside his own home. 

He had inherited his father’s spirit of enterprise, and had more than 
his father’s business capacity. Within a few years the firm of Flitch and Son 
had far out-distanced that of Barrow and Co. The growth of Oakfield 
brought ever-increasing custom, and by-and-by large profits. After his 
father’s death he embarked boldly upon the Higher Butchering, and, 
as a Meat Salesman, joined the ranks of business men as distinguished 
from those of tradespeople. 

At the time that Miss Godbee was beginning to feel her burdens, John 
Flitch—junior no longer—was living in a large house with a large garden 
on the outskirts of Oakfield, and going up to London to his business on 
most days of the week, like the great majority of his neighbours. At other 
times he was driving himself round to his various thriving retail establish- 
ments in a well-appointed phzton, with a pair of good horses and a 
smart-looking groom behind. He was well turned out himself, his hair still 
sleek, though no longer black, his silk hat shining, a flower in the button- 
hole of his fawn saucer-buttoned driving-coat. He was one of the most 
prosperous inhabitants of the now populous suburb, and his yearly 
income was generally supposed to run into five figures. 


IV 


By this time the character of Oakfield had completely changed. 
Even the bigger houses that had been built in the early days of Oakfield’s 
development were occupied by people of a lower social quality—jovial 
well-living people, many of them, like John Flitch, with plenty of money 
to spend, and horses and billiard-rooms and cellars of wine to spend it 
on, who were quite satisfied with themselves and their suburb, within 
such convenient reach of London. It was among this class that Miss 
Godbee, opening her exclusive portals at last to the influx of day-scholars, 
had to pick her difficult way. 

3B 
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Mr. Flitch was one of the first to apply for admission for the two of 
his daughters who were still of school age. He was stirred by the announce- 
ment of Miss Godbee’s concession, which meant a good deal more to him 
than to others of his neighbours who were in a position to take advantage 
of it. 

A quivering golden aura of romance still hung about Oakfield House, 
shorn as it was. Other parents might welcome the opportunity of sending 
their girls to a high-class school within reach of their own doors, but he 
would be sending his, in imagination, to an enchanted palace, bright 
with the memories of his own vanished youth. He set out on foot to inter- 
view Miss Godbee, for it would have seemed like claiming some sort of 
equality to drive up to her door in his spanking equipage, and his soul 
was humble on this point, though in the ordinary way he liked to air his 
opulence. 

There were no lodge gates to Oakfield House now ; the old entrance 
to the park gave access to the public gardens. But there were some forty 
or fifty yards of the carriage drive still remaining, and Mr. Flitch was 
affected by the memories brought to him as he trod the once familiar 
approach. Some years before, when the gardens were in course of making, 
he had stood where the new fence was going up, and gazed, under the 
same soft promptings of sentiment. Otherwise, he had not set eyes on 
Oakfield House for over thirty years. 

There it was, just the same—the fine solid stone mansion, with its three 
long rows of windows, and enough left of its once spacious setting to pre- 
serve its ancient dignity, though modern brick and slate climbing the hill 
had hustled enviously around it. There was a slight air of decadence 
about it, which it had never had before, but probably a few hundred 
pounds spent on it would put that right. It must cost a lot of money 
to keep up such a house as that. Mr. Flitch had a dim recollection of 
having been asked recently by his Oakfield manager about Miss Godbee’s 
account, and of telling him impatiently not to worry about it. Poor lady, 
if she had been a little pinched lately it was to be hoped that this 
new move on her part would put her right again. Perhaps he might give 
her an encouraging word on the number of parents he himself could 
influence ; and as for her account, he would look into that, but certainly 
not with the idea of pressing the best customer John Flitch and Son had 
ever had—one, indeed, upon whom his own handsome fortune might 
be said to have been founded ; for he well remembered with what 
jubilation his father had taken one of his red-covered books and written 
““ Mrs. Godbee, Oakfield House ” upon its label. 

He was taken through the spacious hall, paved with black and white 
marble, and through a tall pedimented doorway, into Miss Godbee’s 
morning-room, and waited there some little time for her. He had been in 
this room once before, when he had attended at Mrs. Godbee’s request 
to receive his Christmas-box. It had struck him then as a beautiful room 
for a lady to use, and struck him so now, although its quiet old-fashioned 
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furnishing was less to his taste than the gilt and satin of the richer houses 
to which he had since grown accustomed. There was a large crayon 
portrait of Mrs. Godbee over the high mantelpiece—a speaking likeness 
of that commanding woman, which brought back to him a whiff of his 
youth. And, hanging over a rosewood cabinet, there was a smaller tinted 
drawing of Miss Godbee, as a young smiling girl, with the ringlets and 
sloping shoulders of the period. : 

He remembered her well now among the bevy—one of the fairest of 
them—though he had not, since he had known her by sight as the head 
of the school, recognised her as the girl of that drawing. He could feel 
himself squaring his shoulders as he trotted past a group of them sitting 
together under a tree on a hot summer morning with their needlework and 
their books. Ah, what a sweet place Oakfield had been in those days— 
all grass and trees and flowers and the song of birds—a fitting place for 
those ringletted Leghorn-hatted maidens to sun themselves in, so far 
removed from the noise and smoke of the town! It suited him very well 
as it was now, but he had been happier in his coat of butcher’s blue, 
driving his cart between the blossoming hedgerows, than now, as he 
guided his handsome pair through the traffic of the streets. It would perhaps 
be an exaggeration to say that there was moisture in his eye as Miss Godbee 
came in and found him standing before her portrait ; but if she had known 
how tender his heart was towards her she might not have greeted him with 
that frigid bow and enquiring lift of the eyebrows. 

Miss Godbee no longer wore her hair in ringlets, and her shoulders, 
if still sloping, were disguised by the balloon sleeves of the period. But she 
was what was called in the parlance of the time an elegant woman, and Mr. 
Flitch felt no diminution of admiration for her as he turned from the youth- 
ful shadow to the middle-aged substance. He was a little short-sighted, 
and did not remark the chilliness of his reception, but opened out at once 
upon his business, with a good deal more suavity and address than he was 
accustomed to employ in opening up matters of business. 

It had been a great pleasure to him to hear that the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood were to have the advantages at Oakfield House that 
everybody thought so highly of. He had two girls of the age of fifteen and 
sixteen, now at boarding-school at St. Leonards-on-Sea. He proposed 
to take them away at the end of the current term—forfeiting fees in lieu 
of notice—and send them to Oakfield House as day-scholars, if Miss 
Godbee would be good enough to accept them as pupils. 

Miss Godbee motioned him to a seat, and took one herself, looking at the 
card which she held in her hand. It was his business card, for he had no 
occasion to use any others. She hesitated a moment, and then said, in 
the well-bred but slightly clipt accents that spoke alike of her upbringing 
and her avocation: ‘“‘ It is true, Mr.—er—Flitch, that I have decided 
to take a few day-scholars ; but—I hardly know how to explain myself 
without possibly offending you—I had not thought of opening my school 
exactly to—er—er—. I have talked to the Vicar about it, and there are 
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one or two children—of people I know—whom I am ready to take, and 
others that he—er—might possibly recommend. But e 

“Oh, I think the Vicar would give me a recommendation, ma’am,”’ 
he said, still bathed in the roseate glow of his admiration for all that she 
represented, ‘‘ if a recommendation is necessary. But I’m pretty well 
known in Oakfield, and—Well, I think you know me pretty well by 
reputation yourself, and Mrs. Godbee before you. I saw the beginnings 
of this school, ma’am, which I suppose there aren’t many left in Oakfield 
who can say.” 

She seemed to take hold of herself, sat more upright, and said in a 
slightly harder voice: “‘ I haven’t the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Flitch.” 

“* Dead, ma’am, I’m sorry to say, or I shouldn’t be coming up to see 
you like this by myself. Ye-es, I’ve been a widower for three years, but my 
eldest girl, she was old enough to look after things when her poor mother 
died. I’ve got four girls, ma’am—no boys. They’ve all been to school at 
Miss Marriott’s at St. Leonard’s—a very high-class school, and ought to be, 
for the money they charge, though I don’t grumble at that, for what I 
say is, in education as in everything else, never mind what you pay as long 
as you get the best article. 1 don’t know what Miss Marriott will say at 
my taking Winnie and Ethel away from her. She’s told me that she looks 
upon them as among the brightest of her girls. Well, I wouldn’t take them 
away to send them to any other school in England, or out of it for that 
matter. But of course I shall be glad to have them at home, and I shall 
look upon it as an honour to have them finish their education here ; and 
if I may say so, ma’am, they'll do you credit—in looks as well as in 
learning.” 

Miss Godbee, who had listened quietly, with her eyes upon him, and 
a look of distaste in them, said something rather ineffective about the pity 
of taking girls away from a good school, especially as they would not have 
a mother’s care at home ; but Mr. Flitch brushed this aside. “‘ They’ll be 
well looked after at home, ma’am,” he said ; “‘ and I know they’ll be well 
looked after here. I’ve admired and looked up to this school for over forty 
years, and I shan’t admire or look up to it less when the distance is 
decreased.” 

Mr. Flitch seemed to think this rather neat, for he smiled as he said it. 
Miss Godbee did not return his smile. Her soul was sore within her. It 
had gone hard with her to see the girls who came to her school gradually 
declining from the status of those with whom she had played and been 
taught in her youth ; and the change that she was about to make had been 
a bitter pill for her to swallow. She was not softened by Mr. Flitch’s 
compliments. Of course he had looked up to the school ; he would have 
been lost to all sense of proportion if he hadn’t. She only saw him now 
rushing in to claim privileges which in the old days would have been miles 
out of the reach of such as he. She remembered him quite well as a young 
man coming to the back door of the house with his meat basket. She 
remembered particularly one hot Saturday morning when she and some 
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other girls had been enjoying their weekly holiday sitting under a tree 
in the park, and they had laughed together at his self-conscious air as he 
had ridden past them on his way to the house. Alas ! those happy summer 
days of girlhood, so free from care, were a long way off ; but it would be 
a far blacker day for her than it actually was if she were forced to take in 
the daughters of her butcher, to fill the places of the sort of girls with 
whom she had been brought up. Her soul revolted at the idea. It was 
an insult on the part of this bold-looking, ogling, common man to come 
and propose it to her. And he actually took it for granted that she had come 
down to such an extent that a refusal on her part was out of the question. 

She rose from her seat. “ I am afraid I cannot take your daughters, 
Mr. Flitch,” she said decisively. “‘ I think you ought not to have asked 
me. 

He was utterly surprised, and rose slowly from his seat, staring at her 
with open mouth. Her eyes were upon the card which she held in her hand, 
and enlightenment came to him in a flash. 

He did not immediately take offence. In the old days, when he had been 
merely a retail butcher, though a very thriving one, he would not have 
expected his daughters to be taken in at a school like Miss Godbee’s, nor 
would he have sent them now to a school which accepted the children 
of tradespeople. The line was clearly marked. And how should Miss 
Godbee know that he had raised himself so far above the rank of the shop- 
keepers of Oakfield ? 

‘““ Ah, I see you’re thinking of me just as Flitch, the butcher, ma’am,” 
he said with an indulgent smile. ‘“‘ But that was some years ago. It’s true 
that I run my retail shops still, here and there, but I’m in business in a 
pretty big way in the City of London, and I don’t think there are many 
schools in England that would refuse my girls. Miss Marriott takes the 
highest class of young lady, and she made no difficulty about it.” 

Miss Godbee’s hand was on the bell. “‘ I think, then, you had better 
keep your girls where they are, Mr. Flitch,” she said. “ I am sorry that I 
cannot take them at Oakfield House.” 

A maid appeared at the door before Mr. Flitch had time to reply, 
ushering in a lady who had come to call. Miss Godbee greeted her almost 
with effusion, but turned to Mr. Flitch in the middle of her welcome, 
and said : ‘‘ Good afternoon,” with a bow of dismissal. 

Mr. Flitch hesitated a moment, and then allowed himself to be shown 
out, his face suddenly dark and angry. 


V 


Miss Godbee’s visitor was a Mrs. Maynard, who had once lived in 
Oakfield and now lived in Lancaster Gate. She brought with her an air 
of bustling self-satisfied fashion. Miss Godbee had borne herself a little 
stify towards her in the old days, for she had climbed into the best 
society in Oakfield with the same ruthless determination as she had 
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afterwards climbed out of it. But there hardly existed a best society in 
Oakfield now, and Miss Godbee was so changed in spirit that she felt 
a genuine impulse of gratitude towards a woman who had taken the trouble 
to drive out from London to see her, even though previous experience 
made it seem probable that Mrs. Maynard had done so chiefly to exhibit 
her superiority. 

But it was balm to the poor outraged lady to pour out her grievance 
to sympathetic ears. Mrs. Maynard was horrified at the presumption of 
Flitch, the butcher, and Miss Godbee was supported in her feeling of 
having done the right thing in rejecting his proposal. She wanted this 
support, for a cold uneasiness was already creeping over her at a memory 
that she did not impart to Mrs. Maynard. 

Mrs. Godbee had paid. her books weekly, with unfailing regularity ; 
so had Miss Godbee until a few years before, when she had found it more 
convenient to let some of them run on until school fees came in in a lump. 
But lately even those had not sufficed to settle everything. For the first 
time for over forty years money was owing to the tradespeople who 
supplied Oakfield House ; and the largest sum outstanding was owing to 
John Flitch and Son, Family Butchers. 

Mrs. Maynard departed, and soon afterwards Mr. Horridge the Vicar, 
called. 

Mr. Horridge did not take the consoling view of her refusal that Mrs. 
Maynard had taken. Mrs. Maynard had said that if she once opened her 
doors to girls of that sort it was good-bye to everything. The Vicar seemed 
more inclined to think that it was good-bye to everything if she closed them. 
“You couldn’t take the ordinary shopkeepers’ daughters,” he said. 
* Nobody would expect you to; they wouldn’t expect it themselves. 
But Flitch isn’t one of them. He’s no different, really, from Brinton.” 

“‘ Oh, but the Brintons are quite different,’ she expostulated. ‘‘ I know 
that Mr. Brinton gets his money from those big stores at Elmstead ; but 
he lives here in quite a private way, just like anybody else. Both his sons 
were at Oxford, and his girls are clever ladylike girls. I shan’t mind having 
them at all.” 

“ Flitch’s girls are just as nice,” said Mr. Horridge. ‘‘ The Stores at 
Elmstead sprang out of a grocer’s shop, and Brinton’s name was over the - 
door when I first came here. Flitch has done much better for himself 
even than Brinton. Flitch is a rich man now. If he lived anywhere but at 
Oakfield, where he began, nobody would ever think of him as an ordinary 
butcher. I doubt if there’s a school anywhere in the country that would 
refuse to take his daughters.” 

That was exactly what Mr. Flitch had said himself, and Miss Godbee’s 
discomfort increased, especially when the Vicar went on to say: “ You 
will have to take a large number of day-pupils if it’s to be worth while 
taking any. Of course, there are some quite good people living in Oakfield 
still—professional men and so on—but the people who live in the biggest 
houses are just like Flitch. In fact, he’s considered a sort of leader among 
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them. They say he’s worth ten thousand a year, and he spends his money 
freely. I should be afraid that if you have offended him he might influence 
others—against you, I mean. He and Brinton are friends, I know. I’ve 
dined at his house with the Brintons.” 

All this made Miss Godbee very unhappy. She discounted the Vicar’s 
pessimism as far as she was able. It had given her a shock to hear that he 
had dined at Mr. Flitch’s house. But he had always had the reputation 
of being willing to dine with anybody who would give him a good dinner. 
People had joked together about that when he had first come to Oakfield 
twenty years before, succeeding old Canon Brett, who had never dined out 
except with the cream of the Best Families. But the people with whom 
Mr. Horridge had been criticised for consorting were very far above 
Flitch, the butcher, as Miss Godbee still saw him—as she had seen him, 
indeed, that very afternoon. Money could not gild him, but in the light of 
what the Vicar had said she absolved him from presumption in expecting 
to send his girls to her. She hoped that her refusal had not been made 
in such a way as to offend him. ‘There was even a slight aroma of the happy 
vanished years about Mr. Flitch. She remembered now that Sarah Gunning, 
whose father was a Master of Hounds, had said that he had a good seat 
on a horse ; and somebody else had said once that if he hadn’t ridden 
about in a blue linen coat with his head bare it would have been possible 
to forget that he was a young butcher. That sort of man made his way 
in the world, and if he could never be a gentleman himself he could give 
his children all the advantages that money could buy. No, there was 
nothing to complain of in Mr. Flitch’s attitude towards life ; but oh, what 
a come-down it was that she should be expected to consider and advance 
the ambitions of such as he ! 

The poor lady sat at the open window of her bedroom on that summer 
night, turning sadly over in her mind the years that were past, and 
wondering what the years that were coming would bring to her. 

The room in which she sat spoke eloquently of the large secure outlook 
of her youth. It was the “‘ best bedroom,” sacred to the retirements of 


- generations of its aristocratic owners. It had been her mother’s room, and 


had seemed to fit her no less than it had fitted those who had used it before 
her. It reflected the dignity of the owner of such a house as this, and Miss 
Godbee had seemed to herself to be coming into her kingdom when she had 
taken to it after her mother’s death. Now all its spacious dignity seemed 
hollow to her, for the foundations on which her life had rested were 
cracking and parting. 

As she looked out on the trees ana the grass, dimly seen in the moonless 
summer night, she could imagine them stretching away down the slope, 
to merge themselves in the fields and woods of her girlhood. It was 
impossible to forget the streets that now covered those fields, for they had 
crept so close that it was never quiet, as once it had been. But she could 
put herself in the mood of make-believe, and the tears came into her eyes 
as‘she imagined herself still under the protection of her mother, so strong 
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and capable, and so loving, too, to her only child, whose youth had been 
not less sheltered or cherished than that of the girls who had been her 
companions, nor less fortunate, living in this fine house, from which so 
many windows had opened upon vistas now closing. Oh, if only her mother 
had been alive, the trouble that she felt coming upon her would have 
been averted somehow. She was unequal to the burden, but she must go 
on shouldering it. She had had high hopes of the new departure that she 
was about to make, but in this hour of weakness her hopes fell to zero. 
She had missed her way: no turning that she could take would lead her 
back to the untroubled sunlit paths of her girlhood. 

But no one would have suspected her of such faintings of heart, as, 
erect and self-contained, she met her new pupils at the beginning of 
the term. 

Their numbers had come up to her expectations, although the two 
daughters of Mr. Brinton, who had been promised her, were not among 
them. She knew very well why. If Mr. Flitch’s girls were not good enough 
for her, Mr. Brinton’s weren’t. She could read that statement between the 
lines of the curt note in which Mr. Brinton informed her that he had 
changed his mind. She did not know whether other parents had been dis- 
suaded from sending their daughters to her for the same reasons, though 
she had good reason to know that Mr. Flitch had taken the deepest offence 
at her refusal of his. No teaching, no credit. She had read that between 
the lines of the missive she had received from Messrs. Flitch and Son, 
enclosing her account, now much overdue, with a request for immediate 
payment in full. 

The account was not very much overdue, and she settled it at once. 
But it did not do to think too much about how other outstanding bills 
were to be paid, and supplies obtained through the term that was coming. 


VI 


It was difficult to say whether that mistake of Miss Godbee’s with 
Mr. Flitch was the ultimate cause of her downfall, which was not very 
long delayed. It was certainly a contributory cause, but there were others 
which perhaps she would never have surmounted. 

She put up a good fight. If she had not inherited her mother’s enthusiasm 
for education, she was experienced enough to find the right teachers 
to run her school in the right way. She taught very little herself, but made 
an admirable figure-head, and when the parents of Oakfield were admitted 
on public occasions to the fine house, and greeted by the fine lady at the 
head of it, they could hardly fail to congratulate themselves on getting 
good value for their money, though there were those here and there who 
grumbled at the fees, which were more than twice as high as those of 
the High School at Elmstead, two miles away. Still, Oakfield House 
under Miss Godbee gave a cachet, which the High School could not. 
Its old aroma hung faintly about it, and illustrious names were still in 
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evidence on the printed matter supplied when asked for. Girls were sent 
from Elmstead, in spite of the convenient High School, and Miss Godbee’s 
pupils were remarked for their ladylike manners and appearance. Perhaps 
the tradition of “ fashionableness,” which Miss Godbee had grafted on 
to the old traditions of Oakfield House, helped her now, where before 
it had hindered her. - 

Mr. Flitch made a great deal of commotion at first about the slight 
put upon him, and then suddenly ceased to make a commotion. Influence 
was probably brought to bear upon him by his elder daughters, who would 
not want the slight emphasised. Sympathy with him was not universal. 
There were some who said that Miss Godbee was right to keep her school 
select in that way, and she had a few pupils whom she would not have had 
otherwise. But to balance this approval there were sneers at the airs she 
gave herself. Her rejection of Mr. Flitch’s girls was brought up against 
her at the beginning of every term, when she accepted other girls who by 
no conceivable standard could be counted as their superiors. And the 
people who sent their girls to her were made to feel, here and there, that 
it was they who were giving themselves airs. 

And there was the damning fact of tradesmen’s bills irregularly paid. 
Try as she would she could not keep the tide from rising, and the stigma 
of failure fastened itself upon her. She went very near to getting the 
numbers that would have made the new venture a success, but never 
quite attained to them ; and there was no margin for fluctuations. On the 
first term in which new pupils failed to balance those who had left, the 
failure was known and exaggerated. After that she lost steadily, and the 
failure became real and apparent to everybody. But she kept her 
educational colours flying until the end, and no one had any cause of 
complaint against her on that score. 

Finally, another turn of the screw was given to her holding of Oakfield 
House. She had long ceased to understand how she stood with mortgages, 
rates, road-making, and all the other charges that had increased beyond 
all bounds since her mother had left her her interest in the property. 
She had simply paid what had been demanded of her. And now, for some 
reason which her lawyers explained to her but she was incapable of 
following, she had to put down a large sum of money to continue her 
tenancy. Even to get quit of it she would have to pay some hundreds 
of pounds. But get quit of it she must, for the other was out of the 
question. There was nothing for it but to sell all she possessed, and 
start the world again at the age of nearly sixty without a penny. Her 
ruin was complete. 


Vil 


Oakfield House was sold, and Mr. Flitch bought it. One summer evening 
about a year after he had installed himself, he was talking to Dudley 
Brinton, who was engaged to his eldest daughter. 
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Dudley Brinton was a Fellow of his college—a scholarly self-reliant 
young man, indistinguishable in appearance and manner from any other 
young Oxford don. Though he had raised himself in the social scale he 
gave himself no airs of superiority over his father’s old friend, and it was 
not necessary, before him, to assume an irksome gentility, as was sometimes 
expected of Mr. Flitch with other young people whom his daughters 
invited to the house. 

They were sitting together after dinner in the great dining-room, with 
its pillared recess and its three long windows open to the warm gathering 
dusk. But for the occasional noise of the trams which climbed the rise 
past the gate, and the fainter sounds that came from the streets packed 
with houses lying all around them, it was not unlike the old days, when 
guests on such a night as this had said that it might be a hundred miles 
from London. Only trees and grass were to be seen from the windows 
under the fading sky. It was peaceful enough between the passings of the 
nearer trams ; and the uneasy murmur of life from farther off seemed 
only to enhance the sense of seclusion. 

“The girls want me to dress for dinner every night,” Mr. Flitch was 
saying. “‘ Well, I’m not going to, Dudley ; and I’m not going to ask my 
old friends to, either, when they come and dine with me. And I’m not going 
to have dinner later than seven o’clock. That’s when I’m ready for it, 
and that’s when I’ve been accustomed to have it, ever since I’ve had 
late dinner at all. I’m not going to change all my habits at my time of life, 
just because I’ve come to live in a big house.”’ 

‘““ I don’t see why you should,” said the young man. ‘‘ And I’m sure 
I don’t know why anybody should object to dining at seven o’clock, if 
they get as good a.dinner as you give them.” 

“Well, I hope they’ll always get that, and a good glass of wine with it. 
I pride myself on that, and I’ve a right to. I don’t believe there 
was ever better wine served at this table than’s drunk at it now, even 
in eos days, though they may have been much higher people that 

rank it.” 

““T never heard that Miss Godbee was noted for the wine she gave 
her guests to drink.” 

“ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of Miss Godbee, or Mrs. Godbee either, though 
she was a lady that might have lived in a house like this quite natural, 
even if she hadn’t kept a school in it. You’re not old enough to remember 
what Oakfield was like when Lord Tonbridge lived in this house. 
There are precious few people left in the place who do remember 
it. I should think most of the high nobility must have sat round this 
table—for I asked when I bought it, and found it’s the one that’s 
always been here. I can’t never get quite used to it, Dudley—me being 
at home here, instead of people like that. It’s the same rooms I’m living 
in, and some of the same furniture I’m using. Still, I don’t want to 
ape their ways. It wasn’t for that I bought Oakfield House, whatever 
people may say.” 
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“ Tve told you, haven’t I, that Robert Worsley, the son of the present 
Lord Tonbridge, was in my year at St. Michaei’s ? He’s a grandson of 


_ the one who sold this house. I asked him about it.” 


“That seems funny, that does—you being friends with him ; and I 
suppose your grandfather would have come to the back door here, if he’d 
come to the house at all. It’s where I used to come, and think myself 
lucky to have got the chance. I don’t suppose there’s many masters of 
houses like this know their back premises as well as I know mine. And here 
we are, drinking wine at Lord ‘Tonbridge’s table ! ”’ 

The young man laughed. “I told Worsley how it stood,” he said, 
“IT shouldn’t have felt comfortable with him if I hadn’t.” 

‘“ Well, that’s what I like about you, Dudley. Fill your glass, my boy. 
I suppose you’re as good as any of them at Oxford, but you’re not ashamed 
of what you sprung from. No reason to be, either. I dare say if you went far 
enough back you’d find that Lord ‘Tonbridge himself didn’t come from 
anything higher. Some goes up in the world and some goes down, but 
you don’t want no pretence about it. You’ll go up, and my girls’ll go up, 
and it’ll be me and your father that have started you. Well, he’s a man 
that had more education than I had to begin with, and perhaps he’s a 
bit different ; but I’ve got as high for myself as I want to, and I’ve no 
idea of putting myself where I can be looked down on.” 

“ T think you’re quite right, Mr. Flitch. And as for rising in the world, 
it ought not to be wholly a question of money. It isn’t, at Oxford, thank 
goodness. Everybody gets his chance there. Very different from this place, 
when it was a school! I never heard of anything like the snobbishness of 
Miss Godbee refusing to take the girls.”’ 

“Ah, Miss Godbee!” said Mr. Flitch reflectively. ‘‘ Poor Miss 
Godbee !”’ ; 

The young man seemed a little surprised at this relenting tone. “ I 
believe if she hadn’t refused to take your girls, and father hadn’t refused 
to send his because of it, she might have made a success of the place after 
all,” he said. 

** | wonder if she would,” said Mr. Flitch, in the same tone of leniency. 
‘It’s a queer thing to think of me living at Oakfield House, Dudley, and 
Miss Godbee in a couple of rooms in the Tonbridge almshouses. Who’d 


~ ever have thought in the old days that Miss Godbee would have come down 


too that 2°” 

“ T think she was lucky to get her nomination. Is it true that you worked 
it for her, Mr. Flitch ? ” ; 

“Who told you that?” asked Mr. Flitch sharply. “ It was after she 


got it that I was made a Governor.” 


“Yes, I know ; but—well, if you did help her I think you showed a very 
forgiving spirit, after the way she’d treated you.” : ; 

Mr. Flitch poured himself out another glass of wine, and sipped it 
reflectively. ‘‘ She’s always held herself high,” he said, “and she'd a 
right to. If you’d known what she was like when she was a girl, younger 
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than any of mine now—I remember her like that ; and the other young 
ladies that came to school in this very house, a good half of them, I should 
say, belonging to the highest nobility—all happy and natural together, 
laughing and playing about the place, as I used to see them every day when 
I was young—I didn’t like to think I’d helped to bring her down, Dudley. 
It was a shock to me when I heard that she’d leave Oakfield House without 
a penny to bless herself with. I didn’t think no more of what had annoyed 
me with her when I heard that.” 

‘‘Wasn’t the high nobility business always a little exaggerated? 1 
know it was made the most of ; but if her friends had been chiefly among 
highly placed people when she was young, wouldn’t they have helped 
her when she came to grief ?” 

“« Ah, that’s where you don’t do her justice, Dudley. She wouldn’t take 
a penny from them; at least, she wouldn’t ask them. Mr. Horridge 
wanted to do it for her. Mind, I’m telling you this in confidence, as 
you seem to have heard something ; it’s not to go any further. She 
wouldn’t let him ; made him promise that he wouldn’t. I wouldn’t have 
given the promise myself, but he’s weak—’Orridge. She’d take the nomina- 
tion if he could get it for her. She’d lived and worked in Oakfield all her 
life, and thought she was entitled to apply for the benefits. That’s how she 
put it. She’s proud, and I respect her for it. Yes, I do. Oakfield was a very 
different place when she first came here to what it is now, but she was at 
the top of the tree even then. Now she’s at the bottom. Most people 
would have asked for anything but that. But she’s lived all her life here, and 
what she always was she is now, and knows it.” 

“Was it through Mr. Horridge that she got in ?”’ 

“Well, I suppose you know it wasn’t. He wrote to Lord ‘Tonbridge 
for one of his nominations, but they were both promised. Whatever 
I did in the way of talking to friends who had a pull—well, I asked that it 
shouldn’t go no further, and I don’t want it said that I had anything to 
do with it. She wouldn’t like it.” 

“J don’t know that it would do her any harm to know that you had 
heaped coals of fire on her head in that way. They say she holds her head 
as high as ever.” 

“High!” Mr. Flitch began to laugh, and when he had once begun 
he went on, so that presently Dudley laughed too, and asked him what 
the joke was. 

Mr. Flitch sobered himself a little, and wiped his eyes. ‘‘ Well, if you'll 
never let out to a living soul! ”’ he said. “ It’s too good to keep to myself, 
but it’s not to go beyond you, Dudley. I was in the shop here the other day. 
I don’t often bother myself about it ; somehow, since I come to live at 
Oakfield House I’m not so keen on the shop here. Getting a bit too big 
for my boots, I suppose. They were all kowtowing to me, as if I’d never 
cut up a sheep in my life, when in walks Miss Godbee. ‘ Oh, Mr. Flitch,’ 
she says, when she sees me there, as cool and superior as you please, 
but quite polite, “1 have been continually complaining of the quality of 
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the meat sent to me since I went to live in the almshouses. I pay the same 
prices, as before and ought to have the same attention. ae I ordered 
a cutlet and was sent nothing but a piece of scrag. I shall be obliged if you 
will look into it.’ ” 

Here Mr. Flitch interrupted his narrative to laugh again. 

““ She walks out with her head in the air,” he continued, “ not as if 
she’d scored off me particularly, you understand, but just in her ordinary 
way—a lady who’s had a complaint to make to one of her tradesmen, 
and when she’s made it she’s finished with him—see ? Oh, it was rich ! 
There stood I with my hat in my hand—it had come off my head somehow 
—and just for all the world as if the old lady—her mother—had come into 
the shop thirty or forty years ago, and we trembling in our shoes for fear 
of losing her custom. That’s blood, Dudley. Blood. She’s got it, and I 
haven't, though I’m the master of Oakfield House and she’s come down 
to an almshouse.” 

“ Well, perhaps it is,’’ said the young man, “‘ though some people might 
call it something else. Was there anything in her complaint ? ” 

“Ah! I looked into that. I turned round and found ’em sniggering. 
‘That made me furious somehow. I didn’t speak to them with my hat in 
my hand. ‘ If ever I hear of you serving that lady with anything but the 
best,’ I said, ‘ out you go—the whole pack of you.’ Oh, I gave it ’°em 
straight. ‘They weren’t sniggering when I done with them, I can tell 
you that.” 

Mr. Flitch rose from his seat. 

““ Well, we’d better go into the other room,” he said. “‘ Jessie won’t 
thank me for keeping you here talking. Miss Godbee !_ I wonder how many 
times she’s gone through this door laughing and happy. Just switch off 
the light, my boy.” 
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TWO KINDS OF RICHARDSONS*® 


By I. A. WILLIAMS 


EFORE me, as I write, lies a bundle of old papers, coming from 

two entirely distinct sources, and apparently brought together by 

the mistaken zeal of some collector who, seeing the name 

Richardson running through them all, has wrongly concluded 
that they are all connected with Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) the 
novelist. As a matter of fact, one part of them refers to the novelist and 
his family, while the other part has to do with Jonathan Richardson 
(1665-1745), portrait painter, indifferent poet, and friend of Pope. Both 
sets of papers contain amusing or interesting things. For the sake of 
clarity this article will be divided into two parts, each devoted to one 
division of this collection. 


I 


First of all as to the papers which centre round Samuel Richardson and 
his family. The novelist’s early life is known to us chiefly from the accounts 
given by John Nichols in his Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 
and by Mrs. Barbauld in the Biographical Account prefixed to her six 
volumes of The Correspondence of Samuel Richardson ; and the most 
important document is a letter which Richardson wrote on June 2, 1753, 
to the Reverend John Stinstra, a Dutch clergyman who translated Clarissa 
Harlowe into his native tongue. The early portion of this letter has been 
printed, with a few short passages in précis, by Mrs. Barbauld, and forms 
the backbone of every biographical account of Richardson’s early years. 
It tells how his father was a joiner who, for political reasons, was forced 
to remove from London to Derbyshire, where Samuel Richardson, one of 
nine children, was born. At first Samuel was intended for the Church, 
but, owing to financial troubles, he had to be set to a trade, and chose that 
of printer. It also tells the stories of his early faculty of invention, and of 
his being employed by the young ladies of his neighbourhood to write 
their love letters for them. All this, as I have said, is well known. 

Among the papers on my desk, however, is a transcript of this letter, 
or rather of an extract from it, in the hand of Richardson’s second surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Martha Bridgen, and this extract contains a conclusion 
which has not, I think, previously been printed, though the matter in it 
is known, more or less, from other letters of Richardson’s. It is neverthe- 
less of enough interest to be quoted here at length : 

I am ashamed of these Puerilities : But thus, Sir, when I have been asked a like 

Question by others, to that you put, have I accounted for a kind of Talent ; which 


*'The papers which form the basis of this article are the property of Messrs. Chaundy 
& Cox, of 40 Maddox Street, W.1, to whom my best thanks are due. 
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I little thought of resuming ; or thinking it worth while to resume. As a Proof of 
this, let me say, that when I had written the two first Vols. of Pamela, and was 
urged by a particular Friend to put it to the Press, I accepted of 20 Guineas for 
two Thirds of the Copy-Right, reserving to myself only one Third. 

You ask, “‘ If I had a Model, before my Eyes, in some of my Pieces ? ” The Story 
of Pamela had some slight Foundation in Truth. Several Persons of Rank were 
guessed at, as having in my Mind sat for the two principal Characters in that Piece : 
But no one Conjecture came near the Truth ; nor was it likely that it should ; for 
I myself knew no more of the Story, than what I recollected a Gentleman told 
me of it fifteen years before I sat down to write it, and as it was related to him by 


an Inkeeper in the Neighbourhood of the happy Pair ; and which Gentleman had 
been, at the Time, several years dead. 


After a passage (quoted by Mrs. Barbauld) describing further the genesis 
of Pamela, Richardson continues : 


I have been [word illegible] on a warm Scene or two in Pamela, as well as for 
the Fire Scene in Clarissa, by a few of my Friends, Lovers of Virtue ; and who, 
knowing that my Life from Youth upwards, had not been very censurable, wondered 
how I came by them. To such it has been answered for me, that there were Scenes 
of a quite contrary Nature, to those guilty ones, and Characters too, that might be 
no less Subject of Wonder, my Situation in Life considered, and especially Female 
ones : But it may not misbecome me to assure my Reverend Friend Mr. Stinstra, 
that he may not from the Jewkes’s, the Sinclair’s, the Mr. B.’s, the Lovelaces, and 
others of both Sexes, of like Characters, be ashamed for his Correspondent, that 
I never, to my Knowledge, was in a vile House, or in Company with a lewd Woman, 
in my Life. So I have in Pamela described, with Approbation, a Masquerade Scene ; 
yet never was present at one. 

Clarissa is a Piece from first to last, that owes its Being to Invention. 

The History of my Good Man [?.e., Sir Charles Grandison] is also wholly so. 

I have some little Pleasure, for the Sake of my Acquaintance and Friends, in 
being able to say, that no one of them can challenge either for Praise, or for 
Dispraise, his or her Picture in any of the three Pieces ; for I am equally an Enemy 
to Flattery and personal Abuse. I have no Spleen to gratify, by the one, nor Interest 
to court by the other. Hence, Sir, you will not see a Dedicatory Epistle to one of 
the Histories ; tho’ I have the Honour of being esteemed by several Persons, who 
_by their Rank and Fortunes, as well as Merits, would be a Reputation to any Work. 
I will be bold to say, that never Man of a small Fortune, and obscure Birth and 
Station, was more independent. God and my own Diligence were ever my chief 
Reliance. Pardon, Sir, the Boaster. 

You ask, Whether any other Pieces than Pamela and Clarissa have been written 
by me? None, I think, worthy of your Notice. I have told you, Sir, that the little 
Volume of Letters, to which Pamela owes her Being, is not worthy of it. I was 
requested to revise the numerous Editions of Aisop’s Fables in English, and to 
give the Public one I would commend for Children. I will send you one of those : 
But as I have given some Account of it in the Preface, shall say nothing of it here ; 
only that I chose not to set my Name to either of the little Volumes ; nor indeed to 
any thing I have written. A few other little things of the Pamphlet-kind I have 
written ; all with a good Intention ; But neither are they worthy of your Notice. 

I have been engaged in Epistolary Correspondencies, chiefly with Ladies. I 
am envied, Sir, for the Favour I stand in with near a Score of very admirable 
Women, some of them of Condition ; all of them such as would do Credit to their 
sex, and to the Common wealth of Letters, did not their Modesty with-hold them 
from appearing in it. Yet with several of them, I have charming Contentions, on 
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different Parts of what I have written. Should I ever have the Pleasure to see you 
in England, I would show you Volumes of Epistolary Correspondencies ; and to 
these, as a very agreeable Amusement, when I have attended my good Man thro’ 
the Press, I propose to confine my Pen, should Life be spared me any time. For, 
Sir, I am in an advanced Age, and have by too intense Application, fallen into 
Nervous Maladies. In short, am almost worn out, as to my Health ; tho’ I bless 
God, my Mind, at times, when not too much oppressed by bodily Disorders, is 
not very sensible of Decay. Only, I should say, that I intend to give to my good 
Pamela my last Hand. I find I shall correct it much ; but shall have a particular 
Regard to preserve the Simplicity of the Character. 

I will not bespeak your Favour for my new Piece. I am sure you will approve of 
my Intention when you come to peruse it. There are some of my Friends who 
speak very highly of what they have seen of it. But the Partiality of Friends must be 
allowed for. This only I will say, It is entirely new and unborrowed, even of myself ; 
tho’ I had written so voluminously before. It is said to abound with delicate Situa- 
tions. I hope it does ; for what indelicate ones can a good Man be involved in ?— 
yet he must have his Trials, his Perplexities—and to have them from good Women, 
will require some Management. In Clarissa, my Favourite Clarissa, there is a 
twofold Correspondence necessary, one between her and Miss Howe ; the other 
between Lovelace and Belford. The Subject of one Letter arose often out of another. 
It was necessary it should. In the new Work (except one or two Letters of each of 
the Respondents, as I may call them) the answers to the letters of the Narratist are 
only supposed, and really sunk ; yet Seven Volumes are, to my Regret, made of it, 
when I have scratched out the quantity of two, and should have been glad to have 
comprized the whole in Four—Whence you will judge that the unpublished Work, 
whether it will be thought equal or not, must have cost me some Pains : as indeed 
it has. But I designed it for my last Work ; and as the Completion of my whole 
Plan—If a Man may be allowed to say Plan, who never was regular enough to write 
by one ; and who when he ended one Letter, hardly knew what his next would be. 


Like a bad economist, I have begun by giving away my most valuable 
property. There is nothing, in truth, in the rest of the papers relating to 
Samuel Richardson so interesting as this long and verbose passage that I 
have just finished transcribing. There are, however, some other things of 
interest, which it may be worth while to mention, and from them to make 
a few short extracts. Among these is a sheet of paper, covered on both 
sides with what seems to be part of a transcript of a letter from the novelist 
to a sister whom he has not seen for many years, giving her an account of 
his family and circumstances. Most of this fragment describes his four 
surviving daughters, then young women or girls, their tastes and abilities. 
Two paragraphs from this letter will be enough for our present purpose— 
mere delectation—I imagine : 


Sally is our youngest Child, a good-natur’d well inclin’d Girl, between 14 and 
15, an inoffensive Rogue and Mimic : But not Overfond of Work ; yet had rather 
do little playful Mischiefs, than be quite idle, after she is up ; for after the Mother’s 
Example (the only fault your Sister has) they are all even shameful in their Love 
of their Beds on Mornings, the Pride of the Day, notwithstanding my Expostula- 
tions and Example ; for I was always an Early Riser. Polly has good Health and 
has no Excuse. Patty has been sometimes Hysterical, and at such times has a little. 
Nancy we have indulg’d because of her heavy Maladies. Sally is sometimes (tho’ | 
the Picture of Health at others) unhappily aflicted [sic] with Rheumatic Disorders, 
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which give her at such times also, a Title to some Indulgence. Yet I would fain 
persuade them all, that Early-Rising is a great Promoter of Health.—But a Mother’s 
Example—A good Woman too—How powerful ! 


Behold your Neices, my dear Sister! Why should I mention my Losses ?>— 
Two other Girls, and by two Excellent Wives, a Train of Six very promising Boys ; 
one of which, a most delightful Child, carried away his most worthy Mother, at 
least contributed to her Death. . . . In Two Years, I had Eleven Deaths that 
went near me. Hence my Nervous Maladies. Loss of Friends, my dear Sister, was 
my vulnerable Part. 

There is only one more document, in this bundle, which seems to be 
the work of Samuel Richardson himself, or probably so, at least. This is a 
fragment—four letters—of an epistolary novel centring round Hortensia 
Beaumont, a minor character in Sir Charles Grandison. Another frag- 
mentary version of her story is printed in the fifth volume of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s edition of the Correspondence. The four letters before me are 
between Hortensia Beaumont and her friend Mrs. Winwood. They are 
written in the hand of Mrs. Bridgen, and cover ten quarto pages. 
The fragment is of some interest, but it is too long to print here, and too 
verbose in style to be represented by extracts. 

Two other miscellaneous items there are : the first some letters (parts 
of a longer series apparently) from Mrs. Jane Berthon, addressed partly 
to her son, and describing the famous Lisbon Earthquake. These have 
been supposed, by a previous examiner, to be part of another epistolary 
novel ; but this does not seem to be so, for Mrs. Berthon was a real person, 
living in Lisbon, and is referred to by Richardson in a letter to Mrs. Collier. 
The second item is part of a long translation by Mrs. Bridgen of a novel 
by Marivaux. From neither of these do I propose to quote. 

What now remains for us to glance at is a packet of letters written by 
Richardson’s daughters, and chiefly by Anne, the delicate one, who 
survived the other three, and died in 1803. They are mostly of rather 
slight interest, but there are one or two passages which I must quote, 
either because they are in themselves amusing or because they throw 
some light on the writers’ father. On June 18, 1784, Anne Richardson 
writes to Mrs. Bridgen on a subject which seems to have worried her 
very much, her father’s alleged ignorance of any language but English. 
That he knew—beyond his own tongue—but a bare smattering of Latin 
tags is probably a fact; but the fact was not a palatable one to Miss 
Richardson, who writes thus: 

My Love, I entirely agree with you that it is necessary that my Father’s own 
descendants should give some little account of him. I have often been greatly hurt 
to meet with the silly stories and conjectures which are likely, if something is not 
done in [? time], to be transmitted to posterity. I do not know the date when our 
Grandfather left Derbyshire. But it is most probable that my Father received his 
education there. I am very sure it was not at [Christ’s hospital].* I am always vexed 
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* N.B.—Nichols later stated that Richardson was at Christ’s Hospital. His name does 
not appear in the school records (D.N.B.) and this letter seems to prove that he was not 
educated there. 
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to find that my Father’s ignorance of the learned languages is so much insisted 
on by all who pretend to give any account of him. Had they observed, or remem- 
bered what they read, they would find in Clarissa, especially, that he was well 
acquainted with the Latin Classics : and we have heard him occasionally converse 
in that language, with Dr. Young, and once I remember when old Mr. Highmore 
asked according to his custom a question of Young [Crane ?] which his brother was 
hurt by, my Father replied in Latin. 

Miss Richardson goes on to suggest the publication of the letter to 
Mr. Stinstra, though she is afraid of the effect of some of the earlier part 
(just that part which was eventually published) in “ this age of laughing 
and sneering.”’ She remarks that her father was born, not in 1688, as often 
stated, but in 1689, and adds, ‘“‘ This tho’ a trifle may be of some con- 
sequence hereafter. We wish we could be certain of the date of Homer’s 
birth.”” The place of origin and pedigree of the Richardson family is 
another subject which occupied the pens and thoughts of these ladies : 

You remember my dear (writes Anne), that Byfield [corrected by Mrs. Bridgen 
to “‘ Byfleet ”’] in Surrey of which Mr. Spence was afterward Rector, was the abode 
of our family—that my grandfather’s elder Brother cut of[f] the entail in favour 
of his daughters, and that Mr. [illegible] was of opinion that my Father might 
recover the estate ; but that he declined trying the cause, as he having no son, must 
have done as his uncle had before him. 

In another letter she writes : 

Byfleet near Cobham was the place, the family vault is under the Communion 
table in the Church. The house, I think, was called Bridge-House, that, with the 
estate [,] was bought by Brigadier-General Colwell or some such name. 

Sir Thomas Richardson was speaker of the House of Commons in the latter end 
of James the First’s reign, and Chief Justice of the Common pleas, and in the 
Reign of Charles the first Lord Chief Justice of England—so says the account of 
Westminster Abbey. By L.C.J. of England, I presume is meant Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench. Mrs. Downham once asked my Father if he were not of his 
family ? to which my Father replied with a smile ‘‘ He believe[d] he was ”-—or to 
that purpose. 

All this is rather small talk, and much of this correspondence is of even 
smaller importance, being devoted to small family bickerings, and to the 
births, deaths, and marriages of friends, none of whom is now remembered. 
So we will take our farewell of Miss Richardson and of Mrs. Bridgen. 


II 


Let me now turn, for a very short spell, to the second part of the manu- 
scripts that lie before me. This consists of two green stained-vellum note- 
books, of quarto size, which contain manuscript poems by Jonathan 
Richardson, the elder, portrait painter and Pope’s friend. There are four 
poems in all: To Mr. Pope, Concerning My House ; Country Life. To My 
Son ; Journey from Whitchurch, 7, 8 August, 1731, To John Wallis, Esq. ; 
and The Choice of Hercules, a Mask. 

Bad poetry has certain charms of its own, but they are charms that are 
heightened by brevity, and unfortunately Jonathan Richardson was not only 


a very inferior but also a very lengthy poet. The Choice of Hercules (a theme 
which also attracted the pens of Shenstone and of Bishop Lowth) has 2029 
lines and copious annotations. It is written in blank verse of this sort : 
With Equal Trial of Unbiass’d Faith, 
The Moment pondering of Doubtfull Fates, 
The Father of the Gods would Truely Learn, 
If of His Blood indeed the Hero Soars 
i To Glory, or Abject and Crooked Stoops 
Earthward, with Low Desires Oppress’d and Sunk. 

It is unreadable, at any rate by me. I have struggled, but the blankness 
of the prospect (and of the verse) turned me back long before I had reached 
the two-thousand-and-twenty-ninth line. 

A fair and delectable choice, however, can be made from the poem to 
Pope, which extends to 1785 lines indeed, but is more readable than 
_ The Choice of Hercules, not because it is, poetically speaking, any better 
_ written, but because the theme is more human and more interesting to 
_ us. This poem is dated “ 27 July, 1734,” and opens thus : 

i Let Pope again indulge the Friendly Muse, 
/ View what She sends, and Pardon what He views ; 
Let him the Friend but not the Poet read, 
And let the Writer for his Verses plead ; 
Not at his Faults, but his Presumption smile ; 
Awake thy Love, thy Judgment Sleep the while. 
Friendship will Alwaies what is Best Suppose, 
Tis seen Alike, the Language Rime or Prose, 
Alike will find in what it reads Delight, 
Pleas’d that the Writer Thus was Pleas’d to write. 

After a few more verses in which he says that he knows Pope’s ‘Thames- 
side house well, and feels some share—as a friend—in the greater poet’s 
fame, Richardson perpetrates what must be one of the lamest couplets in 
all poetry : Nor is my House to Him Unknown ; his Friend 

Does not to Paint what he not knows intend. 

Richardson’s verse evidently did not satisfy the critical taste of even so 
partial a reader as his own son, Jonathan Richardson the younger, who 
has added notes, and in many places suggests emendations in the margin. 
Unfortunately he must have been an even worse poet than his father ; 
for we find, for instance, against the line : 

On Rising Ground my Little Mansion stands, 


the marginal suggestion to read} for “ my Little,” “ 
This passage then continues : 


Whence Quick the Eye a Various Joy commends ; 

A Various Air the Sense, a Various Sound ; 

Heat, Coolness, Health, and Nourishment are found, 
What Nature Wisely Asks, Distress Requires, 
Convenience Aims at, Luxury Desires. 

The Air Salubrious, Dry, Manur’d the Soil, 

Both Strive to Feed, and Blaze the Vital Oyl. 
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Richardson describes at great length the various sights to be seen from 
his house, and sometimes he shows a preoccupation with colour that 
reminds us that he was a painter by profession : 


In Life’s Best Half, the Day, my Dwelling sees 
A Sweet Commixture which will Ever please ; 
Morn, Noon, and Ev’ning, All the Various Year, 
Clouded the Sky, or when the Azure’s Clear, 
Hills, Valleys, Plains, with Villages and Fields, 
The Gen’ral View a Lovely Verdure yields ; 
Look up, the Heav’ns present a Vary’d Hue, 
White, Purple, Yellow, Dusky, Grey and Blue. 


He proceeds then to give us an attractive picture of his neighbour’s very 
intelligent herd of cattle : 


When from my Terrass I regale my Eye ; 

Beneath I see my Neighbour’s Garden lye ; 

Soon call’d from Thence the Level Lawn’s Out-spread, 
And There the Cow and Horse promiscuous feed ; 
Milk-giving Cows There find Abundant Food, 
Gratefull, return their Human Friends as Good ! 
There Ruminate, There Sleep in Summer’s Prime, 
The Starrs their Roof ! a less Auspicious Clime 

Yields to an Humble Stall ; Summon’d, they move, 
They Weigh the Reasons, and the Call approve ; 

But not at Once, Unanimous ! are They, 

Some, not Convinc’d, Deliberating Stay, 

Or Lingring Stoop to Crop Once more the Grass. 

At Length, Successive, Grave, and Slow, they Walk, they Pass 


Here the Strong Bull with Sov’raign Honour lives 
Not Pleas’d among his Multitude of Wives, 
Though Each to Pleasure Invitation gives. 

Sullen and Stern, but Conjugal, his Sway ; 

Wise ! he has taught his Females to Obey. 


As I remarked before, there is certainly a charm about really bad poetry, 
and I doubt whether any, save the most soul-less dog, could avoid feeling 
it in these verses of Jonathan Richardson’s. Perhaps, however, it will be 
wise now not to risk dulling the palate of the reader’s appreciation, and 
to give no more quotations from these poems, which excite in me, for one, 
a multitude of emotions and thoughts. And among these, perhaps, the 
one most constantly in my mind is a wonder as to what exactly Alexander 
Pope thought of it all, when he received from his friend this engaging and 
solemn rubbish. 
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WILLIAM BARNES 


By PAMELA GREY 


CORRESPONDENCE published last summer in THE LONDON 

Mercury held interest for those who care for the poetry of 

William Barnes. It touched on the unusual metre of his poem 

called Woak Hill. 'The distinguishing parts of this metre are not 

only the assonances, but the hidden rhymes. It is of Persian origin, 

a form called the Pearl, because each of these hidden rhymes is set 

in a line, as a bead may be strung at intervals on a knotted silk, 
forming a continuous string. 

Another Persian metre used by Barnes is the Ghazal. It also has 
a rhyme followed by an assonance at the end of the concluding lines, but, 
unlike the Pearl, it is a couplet—not a four-lined metre. One of Barnes’ 
poems composed in this form consists of a series of four of the plainest 
statements of facts set in a pleasant list of country seeings. It is as simple 
as its name :— 

GREEN 


Our summer way to church did wind about 
The cliff where ivy on the ledge was green. 


Our summer way to town did skirt the wood 
Where shining leaves in tree and hedge were green. 


Our summer way to milking in the mead 
Was by a brook where fluttering sedge was green. 


Our homeward ways did all run into one, 
Where moss upon the roofstone’s edge was green. 


Lowshot Light is another poem in the same form. Like all the best of 
Barnes’ work, it is filled with serenity. It sheds a spirit of quietness, most 
comfortable in these noisy days. ‘These country poems are free from 
conventional phrase. ‘They have nothing to teach. ‘They start simply 
with the assumption that writer and reader are going to enjoy together 
observing a quantity of quite common country sights and simple happen- 
ings; and with these pleasant things, “listed,” as it were, by Barnes, 
and recorded in one of his exquisite measures of hidden rhymes and 
balanced sound-values, the result is very good. Original too; for not 
many writers would tell of “cow by cow”; yet it all falls into place 
when Barnes is doing it ; and it is a very fresh, a very kind, sort of writing. 


As I went eastward ere the sun was set 
His yellow light on bough by bough was bright. 
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And there, by buttercups beside the hill, 
Below the elm-trees, cow by cow was bright 


While after heavy-headed horses’ heels, 
With slowly rolling wheels, the plough was bright. 


And up among the people, on the sides, 
One lovely face with sunny brow was bright. 


And for that single face, the bough, and cow, 
And plough, in my sweet fancy, now are bright. 


Barnes’ verse is not widely known, and probably those who do know 
it hardly appreciate the technical skill of his work because of the apparent 
simplicity ; but, as a fact, his study of metre was thorough, and covered 
a wide field. Professor Palgrave, in lecturing in Oxford in 1887, took 
Barnes’ poetry for his theme, and dwelt on his peculiarly rhythmical 
style and his knowledge of prosody. 

It was at the instigation of Palgrave and Coventry Patmore that Barnes 
was persuaded to write a volume of poems “in common English,” as 
they are described on the title-page. It is the collection from which I am 
drawing the lovely poems I give here. The one Barnes calls Meldon Hill . 
is written in a metre slightly altered from a Welsh bardic form, called 
The Hir a Thoddand or The Long and Melting Measure. ‘The rhyme to 
ae penultimate line is set in the middle of the last line instead of at the 
end : 

I took the road of dusty stone 

To walk alone, by Meldon Hill, 

Along the knap with woody crown 

That slopes far down, by Meldon Hill. 
While sunlight overshot the copse 

Of underwood, with brown-twigg’d tops ; 
By sky-belighted stream and pool 

With eddies cool, by Meldon Hill. 


And down below were many sights 

Of yellow lights, by Meldon Hill. 

The trees above the brindled cows, 
With budding boughs, by Meldon Hill. 
And bridged roads, and waterfalls, 
And house by house with sunny walls, 
And one, where somebody may come 
To guide me home, by Meldon Hill. 


_ The interest Barnes took in form led him to make many experiments 
in rhythm ; alliterative verse written on the principle of old Teutonic 
poetry ; also the Tirza Rima. In alliteration could you find a more 
satisfying example than this >— 


By dipping Downs at dawn of day, 
Or dewy dells when daylight dies. 
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Unless it be these lines : 
By morning meads, or mid-day mound, 
Or mellow midnight’s mounted moon. 
* *% * * 
By winding ways on wandering wide 
Or wilder waste, or wind-blown wood. 


These exquisite couplets each close a stanza in the poem called A 
Wish Fulfilled ; and, not quoting it in full, let me outline the trend of it, 
for the conclusion is so endearing. He speaks of when he was young and 
“his longing wishes wandering wild” went beyond the good he had ; 
and rightly so, for this led him to acquire more. and his work brought 
him in its daily earnings, and he paid each man “his call on him for 
lawful pay’; and, beyond this: his simple possessions grew in such 
measure that he acquired a sheltered home where he 

Had lofty trees to sway 
Where western wind may roar 
Against their bowing heads, to play 
The softer round my door. 


Where once he walked, he now bestrides his nag : 

A cunning jade that now would find 

Out all my roads if I were blind. 
And, further, he tells that he has sufficient to make all those who dwell 
around him happy, and finally he shows how he can bless his own sacred 
hearth with simple joy, bringing home for his little son some fairing, 
or ‘‘ dolls to make the children’s happiness”; and the whole thing 
concludes with this description of these very dolls : 

With limber limbs all lopping loose 

Or leaning low in little laps. 
Pretty, and again pretty. 

His verse is filled with images of things clearly seen and therefore 
told in vivid phrase. Take this as an example : 
The ox with sleek hide, and with low swimming head. 


And this again : 
And the sheep, little-kneed, with a quick dipping nod. 


Doesn’t that give the short pecking action of the sheep? And such a 
line as this: 

And birds’ thin cries by tangled boughs 
brings with it the bare hedgerows of a winter landscape. 

And evening smoke rose grey 

While dells began to miss the light of day. 


That gives you the very smell of an early dusk in November. 
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The Mother’s Dream is too well known to quote here ; its consummate 
art lies in its simplicity, and so it is entirely characteristic of its writer. — 
I don’t know any other poet who could have written it, except perhaps 
Southwell. And there is another poem in this volume which deserves 
to be equally well known. It is called The Wind at the Door :— 


As daylight darkened on the dewless grass 
There still, with no one come by me 

To stay awhile at home by me 

Within a house now dumb by me, 

I sat me still as evening tide did pass. 


And there a wind blast shook the rattling door, 
And seemed, as wind did moan without, 

As if my Love, alone without, 

And standing on the stone without, 

Had there come back with happiness once more. 


I went to door, and out from trees above 

My head, upon the blast by me 

Sweet blossoms there were cast by me, 

As if my love had passed by me 

And flung them down, a token of her love. 
* * * * *% 

But no . . . too soon my fond illusion broke : 

No comely soul in white like her, 

No fair one, stepping light like her, 

No wife of comely height like her, 

Went by : and all my grief again awoke. 


That is extraordinarily desolate. 

It is like the gust of wind it tells of ; but it does not only sweep past the 
door : it is a gust that storms the lintel, and, blowing into an empty room, 
puffs up the dust of dead ashes on the hearth. 
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CLARE ON THE “LONDONERS” 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


HE late Frederick Martin, in presenting to the world his bi- 

ography of Clare, mentioned among the sources of his narrative 

some very curious autobiographical memoirs.” Some eight 

__ years afterwards, in 1873, J. L. Cherry produced his version 

of the life, and quoted Clare’s diary for January 19th, 1825: ‘“‘ Just com- 

pleted the 9th chapter of my life ’”—as well as a letter from Dante’s Cary 

promising Clare that he would read this memoir. It has been my hope 

that the work might come into my hands, as Clare left it, especially as 

he wrote of it in his diary ‘“‘ In my last four years I shall give my likes 

and dislikes of friends and acquaintances as free as I do of myself.” So 

far, however, I have gone unrewarded. In place of the final and con- 

tinuous transcript, a few rough drafts of fragments here and there have 

made their appearance. Unfinished and unstudied as they are, yet in 

the absence of the authentic revision they may be allowed to add some- 

thing to our knowledge of the London Magazine’s “‘ fine merry franions.”’ 

The style is occasionally more colloquial than, doubtless, Clare’s revision 
allowed. 

One passage begins : 

.... One of my greatest amusements while in London was reading the book- 
sellers’ windows—I was always fond of this from a boy—and my next greatest 
amusement was the curiosity of seeing literary men. Of these, all I have seen, 
I shall give a few pictures just as they struck me at the time. 


The time is not quite certain, for Clare had paid three visits to London— 
namely, in 1820, in 1821, and in 1824. But the next passage suggests 
1821. One may discern in it something of the sociable genius which won 
for Reynolds the admiration of Keats. 


. . . Reynolds was always the soul of these dinner parties. He was the most 
good-natured fellow I ever met with. His face was the three-in-one of fun, wit 
and punning personified. He would punch you with his puns very keenly without 
ever hurting your feelings, for if you looked in his face you could not be offended : 
and you might retort as you pleased—nothing could put him out of humour 
either with himself or others. If all his jokes and puns and witticisms were written 
down which were uttered at two or three of these dinner parties, they would 
make one of the best ‘‘ Joe Millers” that ever passed under that title. He sits 
as a careless listener at table, looking on with quiet knapping sort of eye, that turns 
towards you as quick as lightning when he has a pun, joke or story to give you. 
They are never made-up or studied, they are the flashes of the moment and mostly 
happy. He is a slim sort of make, something (as you may conceive) of an un- 
pretending sort of fashionable fellow without the desire of being one. He has 
a plump, round face, a nose something priggish, and a forehead that betrays more 
of fun than poetry. His teeth are always looking through a laugh that sits as easy 
on his unpuckered lips as if he was born laughing. He is a man of genius, and if 
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his talent was properly employed he would do something. I verily believe that 
he might win the favours of fortune with a pun—but be it as it will, whether 
she is inclined to smile or frown upon him, he is quite at home with content. 
The present is all with him. He carries none of the Author about him. A hearty 
laugh (which there is no resisting at his jokes and puns) seems to be more recom- 
pense than he expected, and he seems startled into wonder by it, and muses a 
moment as if he turned the joke over agen in his mind to find the “ merrythought ” 
which made the laughter. They drop as it were spontaneously from his mouth, 
and turn agen upon him before he has had time to consider whether they are 
good or bad. He sits in a sort of surprise till another joke drops and makes him 
himself agen. 

Hazlitt is the very reverse of this. He sits a silent picture of severity. If you 
were to watch his face for a month you would not catch a smile there. His eyes 
are always turned towards the ground, except when one is turned up now and then 
with a sneer that cuts a bad pun and a young author’s maiden table-talk to atoms. 
Wherever it is directed, I look upon it that it carries the conviction of a look to 
the wise and a nod to the foolish. He seems full of the Author too, and I verily 
believe that his pockets are crammed with it. He seems to look upon Mr. ‘This 
and Mr. T’other—names that are only living on cards of morning calls and dinner 
invitations—as upon empty chairs ; as the guests in Macbeth did on the vacancy 
where Banquo’s ghost presided. They appear in his eye as nothings, too thin for 
sight ; and when he enters a room he comes stooping, with his eyes in his hands 
as it were, throwing under gazes round at every corner as if he smelt a dun or 
thief ready to seize him by the collar and demand his money or his life. He is 
a middle-sized, dark-looking man, and his face is deeply lined with satirical 
character. His eyes are bright, but they are rather buried under his brows. He is 
a walking satire, and you would wonder where his poetry came from, that is 
scattered so thickly over his writings. For the blood of me I could not find him 
out : that is, I should have had no guess at him, of his even being a scribbler, 
much more a Genius. They say she is an old lady, and sure enough in him her 
oddities are strongly personified. 


We now find an impression of Lamb, whose friendly feeling for Clare 
is so well described by Hood and by Wainewright, and appears in that 
choicest of letters which Lamb sent Clare, on August 31st, 1822. (Lamb’s 
advice to Clare on the subject of eating frogs is said to have horrified 
Mrs. Clare in earnest.) It 1s probable that Clare, in writing as follows, 
(hs i iia in his mind his visit to Colebrook of July 6th, 1824 
(Lucas) : 


Then there is Charles Lamb, a long remove from his friend Hazlitt in ways 
and manners. He is very fond of snuff, which seems to sharpen up his wit every 
time he dips his plentiful finger into his large bronze-coloured box : and then he 
sharpens up his head, throws himself backward in his chair, and stammers at a 
joke or pun with an inward sort of utterance ere he can give it speech, till his 
tongue becomes a sort of packman’s strop turning it over and over till at last it 
comes out whetted as keen as a razor: and expectation, when she knows him, 
wakens into a sort of danger as bad as cutting your throat. But he is a good sort, 
and if he offends it is innocently done. Who is not acquainted with Elia, and who 
‘would believe him otherwise ? As soon as the cloth is drawn, the wine and he 
become comfortable: his talk now doubles and trebles into a combination of 
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repetitions, urging the same thing over and over again, till at last he leaves off 
with scarcely “ good-night ” in his mouth, and disappears, leaving his memory 
like a pleasant ghost hanging about his chair. And there is his sister Bridget, a 
good sort of woman, though her kind cautions and tender admonitions are nearly 
lost upon Charles, who, like an undermined river bank, leans carelessly over his 
jollity, and receives the gentle lapping of the waves of woman’s tongue unheed- 
ingly till it ebbs ; and then in the same careless posture sits and receives it again. 
Though it is all lost on Charles she is a good woman and her cautions are very 
commendable : for the New River runs very near his house, and the path for a 
dark night is but very precarious, to make the best of it. And he, hearty fellow, 
is not blind to dangers ; so I hope the advice of his sister Bridget will be often taken 
in time to retire with the cloth and see home by daylight. 
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_ Lamb’s admiration for Cary, “ flower of clergymen,” justifies the 
inclusion of Clare’s description : 


... And there sits Cary, the translator of Dante, one of the most quiet, amiable 
and unassuming of men. He will look round the table in a peaceful silence on all 
the merry faces in all the vacant unconsciousness imaginable, and then he will 
brighten up and look smilingly on you and me and our next-hand neighbour 
as if he knew not which to address first—and then perhaps he drops a few words 
like a chorus that serve all together. His eyes are not long on a face. He looks you 
into a sort of expectation of discoursing and starts your tongue on tiptoe to be 
ready in answering what he may have to start upon, when suddenly he turns from 
you to throw the same good-natured cheat of a look on others. He is a tallish, 
spare man, with a longish face and a good forehead : his eyes are the heavy-lidded 
sort whose earnest look seems to meet you half-closed. His authorship and his 
priesthood sit upon him very meekly. He is one of those men who have my best 
opinions and of whom I feel happy with every opportunity to praise . . 
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A promising account of Coleridge is spoiled by the tearing-out of 
half a page ; what little is left runs : 


. .. There was Coleridge at one of these parties. He is a man with a venerable 
white head ; fluent of speech, not a “ silver-tongued Hamilton.” His words hang 
in their places at a quiet pace from a drawl, in good set marching order, so that 

you would suppose he had learnt what he intended to say before he came. It 
4 was a lecture, parts of which... 


_ Apparently the next description is of De Quincey: then comes Allan 
_» Cunningham. 


... A little, artless, simple-seeming body, in a blue coat and black neckerchief 
(for his dress is singular), with his hat in his hand, steals gently among the com- 
pany with a smile, turning timidly round the room—it is De Quincey, the Opium 
Eater and that abstruse thinker in logic and metaphysics X.Y.Z. 

Fi ... Then there is Allan Cunningham (Reynolds calls him the dwarf), comes 
stalking in like one of (__) *black knights : but his countenance is open and his look 
is hearty. He hates puns and is fond of Scotch ballads, Scotch poets and every- 
thing Scottish down—no doubt—as far as Scotch snuff. Well, he is a good fellow, 
and a good poet : and when the company’s talk is of poetry, he is ready to talk 


* Martin : ‘‘Spenser’s black knights.” 
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two ways at once, but when puns are up his head is down over his glass, musing 
and silent—and nothing but poetry is the game to start him into hilarity 
BGAN ie si 


Here, unfortunately, the absent half page ends the impression. Clare 
gives a passing glimpse of Wainewright, which also appears to be only 
the opening of his actual recollection : 


.. . He is about 27, and wears a quizzing-glass, and makes an excuse for the 
ornament by complaining of bad eyes. He is the Van Vinkbooms, Janus Weather- 
cock, etc., of the Magazine. He had a picture in the exhibition of “‘ Paris in the 
Chamber of Helen,” and the last time I was in London he had one there of “‘ The 
Milkmaid” from Walton’s Angler—both in my opinion very middling per- 
formances, but my opinion is, but of itself, a middling one in such matters, so I 
may be mistaken. He is a clever writer and some of his papers in the Magazine 
are very entertaining, and some very good, particularly the beginning of one, 
a description of a Churchyard... . 


So great was Clare’s esteem for Reynolds that he recurs to him again : 


. . . Reynolds is a near kin to Wainewright in open-heartedness and hilarity, 
but he is a wit and a punster, and very happy and entertaining in both pretentions, 
for with him hey are none. For they come naturally from his discourse, and seem 
rather to flow from his ink in his pen, in his writings than from his mind. There 
is nothing studied about them ; and be the pun as severe as it may, his pleasant 
arch manner of uttering it forbids it to offend, and it is always taken in the same 
good-natured way as it is intended. He has written a great deal in magazines and 
periodicals of all names and distinctions, and is an author of no mean pretentions 
as to quantity, though he has never acknowledged any with his name. He wrote 
the Poem called ‘‘ The Naiad,”’ in imitation of the old Scotch ballad called “‘ The 
Mermaid of Galloway ” ; ‘‘ The Remains of Peter Corcoran’; “‘ The Garden 
of Florence ” ; and a mock Parody on Peter Bell—all full of wit, fun and real 
poetry, with a good share of affectation and something near akin to bombast. He 
is one of the best fellows living, and ought to be a poet of the first order. Himself 
is his only hindrance at present. Lord Byron was his first patron, and corrected a 
poem—and praised it—which has not been published. 


A short time seems to have elapsed between the composition of these 
notes and that of a character of John Taylor. The importance of Taylor 
in English literature, of course, is far greater than that of many writers 
of whom more account has been taken: the man who published and so 
fully recognised Keats, not to mention the publisher of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
de Quincey, Clare and others, and the editor of the London Magazine, 
has been familiar only as a name. Clare plays the candid friend, and 
gives us the only study of the man which I have as yet found : 


. .. Taylor is a man of very pleasant address, and works himself into the good 
opinions of people in a moment ; but it is not lasting, for he grows into a studied 
carelessness and neglect that he carries into a system, till the purpose for so doing 
becomes transparent and reflects its own picture while it would hide it. He is a very 
pleasant talker and is excessive fluent on paper currency and such politics. He can 
talk on matters with a superficial knowledge of them very dexterously, and is 
very fond of arguing about the Latin and Greek poets with the Reverends and the 
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Cambridge ( ) that drop into his Waterloo house. He assumes a feeling and 
fondness for poetry and reads it well—not in the fashionable growl of mouthing 
spouters but in a sort of whine. He professed a great friendship for me at my 
first starting and offered to correct my future poems if he did not publish them. 
So I sent all my things up as I wrote them, and neither got his opinion or the 
poems back again—his only opinion being that he had not time to spare from 
other pursuits to revise and correct them for the press : and when I sent for the 
poems agen he was silent. He wrote the Introduction to both my volumes of 
poems. His manner is that of a cautious fellow who shows his sunny side to 
strangers. 

He has written some pamphlets on politics and The Identity of Junius, a 
very clever book ; and some very middling papers in the London Magazine, and 
some bad sonnets. Gilchrist told me that he first displayed the schoolboy prodigy 
of translating some of Horace’s odes into rhyme, which he sent to the Mirror, that 
hotbed of Indications. He wished me to correspond with him, which I did very 
thickly, as I fancied he was the greatest friend I had ever met with : but after he 
had published 3 vols. of my poems, his correspondence was laid by, and I heard 
nothing more from him. 

He never asks a direct question or gives a direct reply, but continually saps 
your information by a secret passage, coming at it as it were by working a mine— 
like a lawyer examining a witness. And he uses this sort of caution even in his com- 
mon discourse till it becomes tedious to listen or reply. He sifts a theory of truth, 
either true or false, with much ingenuity and subtilty of argument, and his whole 
table talk is a sort of ‘Junius Identified.’ But his patience carries it to such 
length in seeming consistency till the first end of the ravelled skein which he 
winds up at the beginning is lost again and unwound in looking for the other. 
To sum up, he is a clever fellow and a man of Genius : and his Junius Identified 
is the best argument on circumstantial evidence that ever was written. 


In 1825 Clare was not receiving the best of treatment from his publisher, 
and he is perhaps somewhat severe on his failings (not, however, so severe 
as Lamb when Taylor forced the lawsuit over the Last Essays of Elta). 
But writing to Darley about 1829, Clare modifies his doubts : 


... 1am happy so far to find that although in the first instance I mistook Collins’ 
Ready Reckoner for a Treatise on Friendship, John Taylor is not among the 
number of those professions : for I should have been very down at heel to find 
at last that he had not been a Friend. And I am happy to find that I am not dis- 
appointed... . 


Clare never met Keats, but from his great interest in him and his 
acquaintance with so many others who admired him Clare doubtless 
had in his mind much concerning him which would now be of vital im- 


- portance. Perhaps his memoir, wherever it is, records some of his hearsay : 


the fragments fail us, although there is this reference, the date implied 
being probably April, 1820: 


... The good Lord Fitzwilliam gave me a hundred pounds, from a letter which 
Taylor sent ; who took the (opportunity) to kill two birds with one stone, and 
mentioned Keats in his letter ; to whom his lordship gave 50 pounds. . . . 
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From a draft letter, I here introduce a fragment of criticism of Keats, 
which might be compared with Keats’s general critical comment on Clare. _ 
Their creeds were at variance. Keats appears to use Nature as an illus- 
tration, Clare as an emotion. And thus Clare on Keats : 


. .. He keeps up a constant allusion (or illusion) to the Grecian mythology, and 
there I cannot follow : yet when he speaks of woods, Dryads and Fauns and Satyrs 
are sure to follow, and the brook looks alone without her naiads to his mind. Yet 
the frequency of such classical accompaniment makes it wearisome to the reader, 
where behind every rosebush he looks for a Venus and under every laurel a 
thrumming Apollo. In spite of all this his descriptions of scenery are often very 
fine. But, as it is the case with other inhabitants of great cities, he often described 
Nature as she appeared to his fancies, and not as he would have described her had 
he witnessed the things he describes. Thus it is he has often undergone the stigma 
of Cockneyism, and what appear as beauties in the eyes of a pent-up citizen are 
looked upon as conceits by those who live in the country. These are merely errors, 
but even here they are the errors of poetry. He is often mystical, but such poetical 
licences have been looked on as beauties in Wordsworth and Shelley, and in Keats 
they may be forgiven. To read through his books page by page on purpose to give 
an opinion we shall find it impossible to follow and understand the vagaries of his 
fancy: and yet we appear to be... 


This note evidently applies more especially to ‘‘ Endymion.” On 
another sheet of paper Clare copies out some of the phrases in Keats 
which have most delighted him, among them, of course—though there 
was no “ of course”’ in 1820—the image of ‘“‘ Joy whose hand is ever 
at his lips.” 

Such are the few hints of Clare’s recollections which have come into 
my hands. If they are in themselves but of the slightest, yet they may 
perhaps serve the purpose of encouraging those who own the memoir 
or other personal materials relating to the literary history of the time 
to bring them to light. ‘They touch upon two of the most important 
circles in letters—those of Keats and Lamb. It is evident from Martin’s 
“ Life of Clare”’ that Clare left not only impressions of character but 
also definite descriptions of what passed during his visits to London, 
though Martin coloured and travestied Clare’s account in such a way as 
to rob it of most of its value. 
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THE BIOGRAPHICAL ELEMENT 
IN CRITICISM 


By ROBERT LYND 


LL criticism is, from one point of view, an impertinence. Liter- 
ature at its greatest moments catches us up and transports us into 
worlds into which criticism cannot enter save as a dumb 
spectator. Every great poem—every great phrase, indeed— 

translates us into the globe or star of the writer’s imagination, and we go 
there on our travels like children in a strange place or enjoying themselves 
in a garden without remembrance of good or evil. Self-forgetfulness, it 
has been said, is the beginning of happiness among books ; and we are 


_ lost to ourselves, as though we had escaped into another air, when we 


come upon such lines as : 
O Proserpine, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon ; 
or : 
My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou remembrest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music ; 


or Lear’s last grief over Cordelia : 


Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all ? Thou’lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never ! 


or: 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang ; 


or, in prose, that noble half-sentence of Sir Thomas Browne’s : 


Now, since these dead bones have already outlasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, and in a yard underground, and thin walls of clay, outworn all the 
strong and specious buildings above it, and quietly rested under the drums and 
tramplings of three conquests 


It is as if the soul had gone on a journey as we read, and, till it returns, 
it experiences the exaltation of a kind of visionary, neither asking questions 
nor with a mind to answer them. It is wholly absorbed in what it sees. It 
would be going too far, perhaps, to compare the entrancement of a reader 
by great literature to the raptures of the mystics. The reader’s exaltation, 
however great, does not quite blot out the surrounding world as the 
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mystic’s does. His trance is intermittent ; we might say, more accurately, 
that his is an enjoyment continually varied—sometimes with moments 
of trance. His prosaic faculties and his consciousness of the world about 
him are seldom more than half asleep. This is especially true when he 
has passed beyond youth, in the enthusiasm of which to read poetry was 
to be “inspired” scarcely less than if he had been writing it. But even in 
later life the reader will read in vain if he can no longer experience those 
moments of perfect entrancement in which the world disappears and the 
imagination forgets time and place and travels among the stars. 

After much travel comes geography, however, and after much reading 
comes criticism. Men cannot be silent about their experiences. If they 
have visited the stars, they will compare notes with other men who have 
visited the same or other stars. They will be able, though only imper- 
fectly, to recreate the delight that was theirs by discussing it. It is the 
same sort of pleasure a man gets who has been to Florence and who can 
call up a vision of cypress-covered hills, and on every hill a church, and 
in every church a bell, if he but talks to another man who has recently 
returned from it. Criticism, however, does not begin till one of the two 
asks the other, ‘“‘ What did you like best in Florence?” or till he can 
differentiate between the pleasure of seeing Florence and the pleasure of 
seeing Assisi, or between either of these and the pleasure of seeing Rome. 
Not that comparison is the chief part of criticism. Appreciation must come 
before, and the man who has appreciated the beauty of Florence will be 
a better critic of it, even if he has never seen Rome or Assisi, than 
the man who, having visited all three, is able to compare them or the 
pleasure they give, though only on a lower level of liking. Every beautiful 
place, like every beautiful poem, affects us at the moment of our intensest 
appreciation as though it were solitary and incomparable. Comparison is 
an afterthought. If the place or poem cannot raise us, if it be only for an 
instant, above the impulse to compare, either it is not beautiful or we are 
not sensitive to its beauty. In this sense, every work of art must be com- 
plete in itself without reference to any other works of art, and a poem 
that we cannot enjoy without knowing something about the author or 
something about other writings by the same author is not a poem of the 
first order. 

This is all obvious enough, but it is necessary to restate it at the outset 
of any defence of criticism and especially of any defence of the biogra- 
phical kind of criticism. Critics of the biographical school are faced by 
the unchallengeable fact that the very poets who give them the pro- 
foundest and most varied pleasure are those of whose biographies almost 
nothing is known. We do not even know whether such a person as Homer 
ever lived ; and it is beyond argument that no man of imagination enjoys 
either the iad or the Odyssey in itself a pennyworth the less on that 
account. Again, our pleasure in reading King Lear or A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream does not depend, even for the shadow of a thousandth part, on our 
knowing whether they were written by Bacon or by the Earl of ‘Oxford 
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or by the person contemptuously referred to as the clown of Stratford. 
Even the sonnets would have conveyed all their poetry to us if there never 
had been a single speculation as to who Mr. W. H. was or who the dark 
lady. Every great work of art is for the finer purposes of appreciation 
anonymous and independent of every fact outside itself. I do not, of 
course, suggest that a man who knew nothing about Christian beliefs 
could fully appreciate Dante or that a man living in savage ignorance of 
the Christian tradition and of classical literature could understand Shakes- 
peare in detail. We must clearly assume a background of knowledge in 
the reader comparable in some degree to the background of knowledge 
in the writer. This is merely to say in other words that no man can appre- 
ciate an author whose symbols and language he does not understand. For 
those who understand his speech, however, the poet creates in a perfect 
poem a work of art which would give all the intensest esthetic pleasure 
we can get from it, even if it were anonymous. Every great poem that 
Wordsworth wrote would give us equally intense esthetic pleasure if it 
had come down to us as the work of an unknown man. An interesting 
anthology of the most beautiful English lyrics might be made in which 
no poet’s name would appear. Readers acquainted with literature would, 
no doubt, be able to name the writer of almost every poem, but the plan 
would at least have the merit of constantly reminding the anthologist of 
the severe standards by which every poem should be tested before 
admission. 

Even if we admit, however, that a work of art, in order to achieve 
perfection, must be so complete in itself that no knowledge of the artist 
or of his other work is necessary to our esthetic appreciation of it, this 
does not mean that there is no imaginative enjoyment to be had from 
pictures or poems save as individual works of art. It is a matter of universal 
experience that if we see a beautiful picture or read a beautiful poem we 
almost at once become eager to see or read other work by the same hand. 
It is not enough for us to look at and enjoy a picture, red and blue and 
gold, of the kings bringing their gifts to the infant in the manger. Our 
curiosity gradually goes beyond the picture to the artist, and in the end 
we take pleasure in thinking not only of this or that picture of his as a 
thing in itself, but of the monk called Fra Angelico, who painted them 
all. [his is the first step in biographical curiosity ; and who can doubt that 
in taking it we have added immensely to the stock of our pleasures ? Each 
little picture of Fra Angelico’s—pictures painted for the walls of “ the 
nurseries of Heaven ”—may be lovely in itself and zsthetically enjoyable 
without reference to any other picture. But how rich an imaginative 
experience it is to go into the monastery of San Marco, where so much of 
his most beautiful work has been brought together, to walk in the cool 
garden cloisters in which he walked, and to pass from cell to cell and see, 
one after another, the holy scenes he painted on the walls for his fellow- 
monks! Out of all this we create a picture of Fra Angelico himself that 
delights us scarcely less than do any of his own pictures. And it is the same 
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with all great works of art. Botticelli and Fra Lippo Lippi become as real to 
us as any of their pictures. Michelangelo is not merely a name appended 
to the dome o: St. Peter’s and the figures of Day and Night : he is the 
brooding genius, the creator, of whom these things are but manifestations. 
And s0, in criticism, we often take the artist rather than the individual 
work of art as the unit of interest. We speak of Shakespeare as often as of 
Hamlet, of Beethoven as often as of the Fifth Symphony, of Leonardo as 
often as of the Mona Lisa. To know a single great work of art is to know a 
county or an island, or, at most, a continent of genius : to know all an 
artist’s work is to have sailed round his world. The two pleasures, I believe, 
are different, though almost inseparable in most of us. We cannot be sure 
that sailing round the world will bring us any pleasure so keen in itself as 
those we have already known in the county or in the solitary island. 
Imagination will not rest, however, till it has made the circle. That is why, 
if we like even a little of a poet’s work, we cannot be content with a volume 
of selections, but must have his “‘ complete poetical works ”’ on our shelves. 
Do we not keep a complete Lovelace, though his three or four good poems 
are all in the anthologies, and do we not keep a complete Suckling for the 
sake of fewer than a dozen poems ? This being so, it is clear that criticism, 
in order to satisfy us, must be not merely a study of individual works of 
art or of the principles governing their creation, but must also be a voyage 
of exploration into the genius of a man. Much as we delight in The Magic 
Flute, we ultimately come to delight in Mozart as in something tran- 
scending and possibly even greater than The Magic Flute. Keats was 
moved as he felt that : . . 


Great spirits now on earth are sojourning 


in a quite different fashion from that in which he was moved by any single 
poem of Wordsworth’s or Hunt’s, or by any picture of Haydon’s. And each © 
of us is similarly moved, as we read a great poem or listen to great music, 
by a sense of communion with great spirits that were not mere sojourners 
on earth for a lifetime, but that still live among us in their works. 
Criticism has many tasks, but none more important than to make these 
great spirits real to us. Most of us read idly, and know the great spirits — 
only piecemeal. The critic may be thought of as the mapmaker of the 
world the man of genius has created for us. If he does his work well, he 
enables us to revisit that world with the feeling that we know its peaks, its 
restful harbours, its secret paths and even its bogs and shoals better than 
we knew them before. Or, as I have already suggested, we may regard him 
as a traveller in literature who talks to us of worlds that we know or wish 
to hear about. Criticism is, from this point of view, a kind of recollection. 
It is the report of an experience which any of us can compare with his own 
experiences in the same or other worlds. And no two travellers come back | 
with the same tale. ‘That is why there can be, as Mr. Saintsbury reminds 
us in A Scrap Book, no finality in criticism. It is as impossible to say the 
last word on Milton as to say the last word on England. The Milton of 
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every good critic is a new Milton as surely as the England described by 
W. H. Hudson is different from the England described by Henry James. 
Not that there are not many obvious things on which all reasonable men 
must agree, whether in regard to Milton or to England—the music of 
Milton’s verse, say, and the greenness of England’s grass. But Hudson 
saw an England inhabited by birds to which Henry James was blind, and 
Henry James saw an England inhabited by men of leisure and letters 
and their circle of acquaintances, for which Hudson had no eyes. And 
the reports of both were true. We may be sure that critics differ equally 
in their discovery of the significant things in the world of a great writer. 
They may all be agreed in so far as criticism is map-making ; they must all 
differ, on some points at least, in so far as criticism is a traveller’s tale. 
The map-making sort of criticism is necessary, not only for its own 
sake, but because it enables us either to verify a good many things in 
the traveller’s tale or to prove that they are not true. Hence I doubt 
whether there is any fact about an author or his work, however small, 
that we can be sure is not worth knowing. Dr. Johnson declared that he 
could not see what advantage posterity would gain from knowing “‘ the 
only circumstance by which Tickell has distinguished Addison from the 
rest of mankind—the irregularity of his pulse’ ; but even here one’s 
objection is not to the mention of so minute a circumstance, but to the 
fact that Tickell failed to tell us of more important differences between 
Addison and his fellows. I do not know whether a mention of the irregular 
pulse could be made relevant in any criticism of Addison’s writings. Some 
medically-minded critic may, for all I know, appear who will relate it to 
the absence of the strong and steady beat of life from the essays in The 
Spectator. Whether he does or not, I think that a good case can be made 
out for the preservation of all the interesting facts that can be discovered 
about the lives of great men. Plutarch, who was not only an authority on 
great men but a reasonably great man himself, has in a famous passage 
stated his theory of the importance of trifles to the biographer. “ In the 
most illustrious deeds,” he says in his life of Alexander, “ there is not 
always a manifestation of virtue or vice ; nay, a slight thing like a phrase 
or a jest often makes a greater revelation of character than battles where 
thousands fall, or the greatest armaments, or sieges of cities.’ It is true 
that he was looking in these trifles for “ signs of the soul in men.” But, 
if he found signs of the soul in Alexander in such a fact as that “ a very 
pleasant odour exhaled from his skin and there was a fragrance about his 
mouth and all his flesh, so that his garments were filled with it,” it seems 
likely that he would not have passed over Addison’s irregular pulse as a 
detail unworthy of mention. Xenophon, in the first sentence of the 
Banquet, defends what many men regard as the trivial element in 
biography as whole-heartedly as Plutarch. “’To my mind,” he writes, “it 
is worth while to relate not only the serious acts of great and good men, 
but also what they do in their lighter moods.” It may be retorted that this 
is all very well in biography, but that it has nothing to do with criticism. 
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It seems to me, however, that the critic, like the biographer, is looking 
for signs of the soul in men, and that as soon as we begin to study an 
artist’s work as a whole—to study, in other words, the genius or soul 
of a man as well as his separate poems or pictures—we cannot afford to 
refuse the aid of the biographer in our quest of signs. Many writers, it is 
true, have attempted to differentiate between the soul that an artist 
reveals in his art and the soul that he reveals in his life ; and if this dis- 
tinction were valid, the critic would have little of importance to learn 
from the biographer. Browning appeared to believe that the artist has two 
souls, with only one of which the world has any concern. Everyone knows 
the impatient last lines of his poem called “‘ House ”’ : 
““* With this same key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’ once more !” 
Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 


As though a man’s heart were too sacred to be revealed in a sonnet ! 
Again, in “‘ Shop,” Browning wrote of the wise poet as a sort of tradesman 
who, after the day’s work, would shut up the shop and retire, a different 
man, into the intimacies of private life : 
Because a man has shop to mind 
In time and place, since flesh must live, 
Needs spirit lack all life behind, 
All stray thoughts, fancies fugitive, 
All loves except what trade can give ? 


In both these poems it is taken for granted that the life of a supreme 
artist and his work are so separate that the public cannot be curious 
about the former without a Paul Pry’s impertinence. It is easy to under- 
stand the mood in which Browning committed himself to so extraordinary 
a position—a position from which it seems logically to follow that an 
artist’s work is less serious and significant of soul than his private life. 
He had been exasperated, we may be sure, as many imaginative writers 
have been exasperated, by the unintelligence of a world that, however 
dramatically he wrote, was always imagining that it had discovered more 
things about him in his work than he had ever put there. He was jealous 
of his liberty to speak dramatically—as, indeed, many writers use a 
disguise, if it is only a pseudonym or the puppetry of fiction, in order to 
be able to speak freely—and, to save further trouble, he attempted to 
persuade his readers that his writings, far from being himself or a part 
of himself, were merely his dramatic wares. His denunciation of inquisi- 
tiveness into the private lives of artists need not be taken too seriously, 
however, coming as it does, from a man who was more inquisitive into 
the private lives of artists than any other poet who ever lived. When 
Browning wrote Fra Lippo Lippi he had obviously not yet thought of the 
theory that the soul an artist reveals in his work and the soul that he 
reveals in his life are strangers ; and when he wrote Andrea del Sarto he 
was clearly of the opinion that the “ faultless painter’s ” failure in art 
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may have in some way been related to his failure in love. In both these 
poems he found in the lives of the painters signs of the same soul that he 
found in their art. Browning, indeed, protested against there being any 
relation between a man’s life and his art only when he became alarmed for 
his own privacy. In his more disinterested moods, and when he wrote 
not in self-defence but as an artist, he knew perfectly well that such a 
relation did in fact exist. 

Another theory, which puts the life of an artist and his work in opposition 
rather than in accord with each other, has recently been advanced by 
Mr. Yeats. Mr. Yeats sees in every great artist a self at odds with an anti- 
self. The artist, in his view, leads a double life—the life of actuality and the 
life of imagination, which, instead of resembling, are in necessary conflict 
with each other. Thus he conceives a Dante, satisfying his passions in 
ordinary life in the stews, while in his imaginative life his anti-self worships 
the purity of Beatrice. Similarly he pictures for us Keats, actually living 
in vulgar, mean and poor surroundings, while imaginatively feasting on 
luxuries of phrase and colour beyond an emperor’s power to purchase. 
Mr. Yeats states his theory in a dialogue in verse between a speaker who 
believes that art is the expression of the artist’s love of life and another 
who believes that art is the expression of the artist’s alter ego in conflict 
with the ego of his ordinary existence. The former protests : 


Yet surely there are men who have made their art 
Out of no tragic war, lovers of life, 

Impulsive men that look for happiness 

And sing when they have found it. 


But the other speaker dogmatically replies : 


No, not sing, 
For those that love the world serve it in action, 
Grow rich, popular, and full of influence, 
And should they paint or write still it is action... 
What portion in the world can the artist have 
Who has awakened from the common dream 
But dissipation and despair ? 


I do not think this theory will hold water. It seems to me that when 
Shakespeare wrote A Midsummer Night’s Dream or Burns a drinking-song 


_ or Keats the Ode to a Grecian Urn, he performed an action expressive not 
_ of his anti-self but of his self, as a great statesman does in making a speech 


or a great soldier in winning a battle. We may admit that art may in a 


- measure be the result of a partial frustration of the self, but it is the same 


self which, being partly frustrated in life, achieves a fuller expression in 


- music or painting or poetry. Had Beethoven not been frustrated in love, 


he might have given to life much that was meant for music, but it was 
essentially the same self that he attempted to express both in love and in 


' music. If artists lead a sort of Jekyll-and-Hyde existence, they do so, not 


in so far as they are artists, but in so far as they are like other men. It is 
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only the minor artist who is consistently Hyde in his private life and 
Jekyll in his art. It is true that art does not give us the artist’s complete 
autobiography, and that it expresses the desires of the artist’s soul more 
often than the flaws and failures of his common days. But it is the rule 
that great painters and poets and musicians have been noble creatures in 
the desires that governed their lives as in the desires that governed their 
art. The Mozart who writes to his “ dear little wife ”’ to tell her that he 
had been looking at her portrait and saying to it, ‘‘ God bless you, little 
Constance ! God bless you, you little rogue! . . . you rufflehead with 
the pointed nose!” does not express a different Mozart from the gay and 
lovable spirit that we find in the airs of The Magic Flute but the same. 
Even if for the nonce, however, we were to grant that Mr. Yeats’s theory 
of the self and the anti-self is true, it would still leave us with a strong 
argument in favour of the use of biography in critical interpretation, for 
the more we know about the artist’s self the more we should obviously 
know about his anti-self. We have a clearer conception of day through 
knowing night as well. 

A distinguished critic of the younger generation has gone a good deal 
further than Mr. Yeats in the attempt to separate the artist’s life from his 
work. He has told us that, for purposes of criticism, an artist’s passionate 
love of a woman or his passionate love or hatred of mankind is as irrelevant 
as Carlyle’s indigestion in a criticism of Carlyle. I am not sure that even 
Carlyle’s indigestion is irrelevant. Might not his prose have had a different 
rhythm if he had not groaned unutterably with his dyspepsia? Is there 
not heartburn as well as heartache in his pages ? We know that a painter’s 
work may be modified as a result of shortsightedness, and it is not a mere 
guess of the fancy to suppose that any of the serious ills of the flesh may 
result in a man’s writing a different book from what he would otherwise 
have written. The man of genius is, like other men, in some measure the 
creature of circumstances. “‘ By itself,” says Schopenhauer, ‘‘ genius can 
produce original thoughts just as little as a woman by herself can bear 
children. Outward circumstances must come to fructify genius, and be, as 
it were, a father to its progeny.” An artist’s work is, to this extent at least, 
a response to circumstances, and some knowledge of the circumstances to 
which, as the Americans like to say, he “‘ reacted ”’ cannot be dismissed as 
entirely irrelevant to a knowledge of the work itself. I do not wish, however, 
to emphasise unduly the importance of the minor details of an artist’s 
biography. I wish rather to question the theory that the artist in his love 
of a woman or in his love of his fellow-men is a different and almost 
separable being from the artist in his work. It is almost as difficult 
to think of an artist’s work apart from his life, when we know the 
work well, as it is to think of a river apart from the rich and flowered 
landscape through which it flows. But, it may be objected, what of 
Shakespeare ? As for Shakespeare, the plain fact is that, being unable 
to write his biography from documents, we are forced to make a 
biography for him out of conjectures. Has not each of us a picture 
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of Shakespeare that makes him more real to us than Lord Tennyson ? 


_ Have we not saddled him with religious opinions, views on politics, 
_ love affairs, and all manner of characteristics as though we knew him better 


than we know Dryden or Pope ? Do we not see him crossing the Stratford 
fields, or sitting in his garden, and do we not hear the very tones in which 


_ he spoke to his friends ? It may be said of every great poet that, if we do 


not possess his biography, we have to invent it. Samuel Butler even found 
it necessary to write a conjectural biography of Homer of the Odyssey 
as a lady. Nor is this curiosity about the lives of the poets ignoble. Poets 
themselves have felt it. In one of his letters to his brother and sister-in-law, 
after describing the attitude in which he himself is sitting at the time, 
Keats goes on : “‘ Could I see the same thing done of any great man long 
since dead, it would be a great delight—as to know in what position 
Shakespeare sat when he began ‘ To be or not to be "—such things become 
interesting from distance of time or place.’’ Every time we treasure the 
portrait of a great man, indeed, as Keats treasured the portrait of Shakes- 
peare that was given him by the lodging-house landlady in the Isle of 
Wight, we are unconsciously bearing witness to the fact that in a work of 
genius we always ultimately see in it or behind it the man of genius, and 
that we regard the work as the expression of the same spirit that shines, 
through whatever clouds, in the life and letters of the man. 

Certainly in those cases in which we can test the matter with the most 
intimate knowledge, we are usually amazed by the correspondence in 
spirit between the artist’s life and his art. It may be that we do not find the 
Browning of the lavender gloves and the tea-parties in the Dramatic Lyrics ; 
but the vital pages in Browning’s biography are not those relating to tea- 
parties, but those that contain the story of his passion for Elizabeth 
Barrett and of his carrying her off in the most robust and high-minded 
elopement in the history of men of letters. The spirit that created the 
central situation in this story is the same spirit that created the situations 
in his many brief dramas of the conflict of loyalties in lovers—that created 
the situation in The Ring and the Book itself. In the elopement, as in the 
poems, imagination takes on a form and expresses itself in action ; and it 
is through actions of both kinds that we come to know the nature of the 


_ poet’s imagination. Again, the Shelley that we get to know in the life 


seems, the more we know about him, the same Shelley that we find in the 
biography. Those who find an ineffectual angel in the one will, as a rule, 
find an ineffectual angel in the other. ‘‘ Chatter about Harriett’ has been 
condemned, but there is no valid objection even to ‘chatter about 
Harriett ”’ unless we read the life of Shelley, not for signs of the soul, but 
in search of scandal. Even the elopement with Harriett provides a criticism 
of Shelley’s poetry—a poetry that scorns the ground and is at times the 
music of cloudy doctrine rather than of humanity. Many critics praise 
Shelley for the wrong things. They have praised him as the wisest poet of 
the gospel of love that the world has known in modern times, and have 
poured scorn on those who observe in him the ineffectual as well as the 
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angelic element. This, to my mind, is the sort of excess that injures a 
poet’s fame by building it on shaky foundations. The weakness as well as 
the beauty of Shelley’s philanthropy is visible in the story of his relations 
with Harriett : for it was as a philanthropist, not as a lover, that he carried 
her off from the tyrannies of home and school. All this helps us to define 
for ourselves the kind of spirit that makes music in his verse. To know it 
is to travel further into the knowledge of Shelley’s world ; and to know his 
world better leads to a deeper appreciation of his poetry. Not zsthetic 
appreciation, perhaps, but there are other imaginative enjoyments besides 
the esthetic. The Hymn of Pan would move us with its music even if we 
did not know who had written it. But the imagination loves to establish 
connections between one thing and another—to connect the Hymn of Pan 
with The Clouds and both of them with Epipsychidion. ‘‘ Only Connect ”’ is 
the motto Mr. E. M. Forster chose for the most brilliant of his novels. And, 
as we connect poem with poem, and the poems with Shelley, we get to realise 
more clearly what kind of a spirit it was that struggled, sometimes angelic- 
ally, sometimes ineffectually, into form in both. It is the discovery and 
interpretation of that spirit, I fancy, that is the chief end of criticism. For 
even the form of an artist’s work is an expression of his spirit no less than 
of his skill. Hence I hold that the biographical element in criticism may be 
of inestimable service to us in enabling us to understand better the work 
of the poet, the painter and the musician. It has also the virtue of con- 
stantly bringing us down from the abstract to the concrete, and of making 
us see the great artist as a man comparable to ourselves instead of as a 
beautiful voice speaking from behind a mask which it would be not only 
impertinent but destructive of our most delightful illusions to remove. 
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REPRIN TS—IX 


[These sonnets were written in 1853 by George Henry Boker, whose poetry has 
a certain reputation in America, but is very little known in England. Boker was 
born in 1823 and died in 1890. He was U.S. Minister to ‘Turkey and Russia, and 
one of his blank verse plays was produced in London.—Ep!Tor.]} 


Sonnets to England 


i 


EAR and Cordelia! *twas an ancient tale 
Before thy Shakespeare gave it deathless fame ; 
The times have changed, the moral is the same. 

So like an outcast, dowerless and pale, 
Thy daughter went ; and in a foreign gale 

Spread her young banner, till its sway became 

A wonder to the nations. Days of shame 
Are close upon thee ; prophets raise their wail. 
When the rude Cossack with an outstretched hand 

Points his long spear across the narrow sea— 

““ Lo ! there is England !”’ when thy destiny 
Storms on thy straw-crowned head, and thou dost stand 
Weak, helpless, mad, a by-word in the land— 

God grant thy daughter a Cordelia be ! 


I] 


Stand, thou great bulwark of man’s liberty ! 
Thou rock of shelter, rising from the wave, 
Sole refuge to the over wearied brave 

Who planned, arose, and battled to be free, 

Fell, undeterred, then sadly turned to thee— 
Saved the free spirit from their country’s grave, 
To rise again, and animate the slave, 

When God shall ripen all things. Britons, ye 

Who guard the sacred outpost, not in vain 
Hold your proud peril ! Freemen undefiled, 
Keep watch and ward ! Let battlements be piled 

Around your cliffs ; fleets marshalled, till the main 

Sink under them ; and if your courage wane, 
Through force or fraud, look westward to your child ! 


G. H. BOKER (1823-1890) 
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{ BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Contributor will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


UITE by accident I have come across a curious minor textual problem, 

which, since Bibliography may mean no more than writing about books, 

I may perhaps be allowed to mention here. There is a touching little 

epitaph by Richard Crashaw, which is in very many anthologies, including 

Mr. Massingham’s recent selection of seventeenth century verse. The 
text, as given in my edition of Crashaw, and (with some trivial differences) in one or 
two anthologies which I have consulted, runs thus : 


An Epitaph on a Husband and Wife, who died and were buried together. 


To these, whom Death again did wed, 
This grave’s the second marriage-bed. 
For though the hand of Fate could force, 
*Twixt soul and body, a divorce, 

It could not sever man and wife, 
Because they both lived but one life ; 
Peace, good reader, do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep ! 

They (sweet turtles) folded lie, 

In the last knot that love could tie. 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 
Till this stormy night be gone, 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn ; 

Then the curtains will be drawn, 

And they wake into a light, 

Whose day shall never die in night. 


Now the curious thing is that in looking through a wretched little collection of New 
Miscellaneous Poems, published by Bettesworth & Hitch in 1731, the greater part of 
which is taken up with the Love-Letters from a Nun to a Cavalier, I came across an 
altered version of Crashaw’s poem. This is headed An Epitaph on Alcander, and 
Julietta his Wife, who died in one another’s Arms, two Days after Marriage. And it is 
described as ‘‘ By R. S.” Now it was not an unknown thing for gentlemen of the 


- eighteenth century to appropriate seventeenth century poems, which they imagined 


to be unknown, and to pass them off as their own among their friends. I have come 
across two or three instances where this has been done, both with, and without, 
alteration of the original. ‘‘ R. S.”’ may well have been a literary thief of this kind. 
But the strange thing is that “ R. S.’s ” version is on the whole better than Crashaw’s 
—a thing of which I have never before struck the like. That my readers may judge, 
here is the later version : 

To these, whom Death again did wed, 

This Tomb’s a second Marriage-bed ; 

For though the cruel Hand of Fate 

Could Soul and Body separate, 

It could not Man and Wife divide, 

They liv’d one Life, one Death they dy’d ; 
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Peace, good Reader, do not weep ; 

Peace, the Lovers are asleep : 

They (sweet Turtles) folded lie 

In the last knot Love could tie ; 

And though they lie as they were dead, 

Their Pillow Stone, their Sheets of Lead, 

(Pillow hard, and Sheets not warm) 

Love made the Bed, they’ll take no harm. 

Let ’em sleep, let ’em sleep on, 

Till this stormy Night be gone, 

And the eternal Morrow dawn. 

Then the Curtains will be drawn, 

And they awake into that Light, 

Whose Day shall never end in Night. 
With, I think, the possible exception of the second couplet, all the alterations in this 
version are improvements, and the additions are surprisingly good, and in keeping 
with the rest. Was “ R. S.,” then, an extremely clever man, or had he got hold of 
another text of the poem by Crashaw himself? I wonder if any reader of these notes 
knows the answer to this conundrum ? If he does, and could communicate it to me, 
I should be much obliged—for I am always grateful to people who will save me the 
trouble of attempting to solve riddles for myself. 


HE First Edition Club, of 17 Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1, recently held 

a loan exhibition, of which the committee have kindly sent me a catalogue— 
a well-printed volume of nearly 180 pages—which is sold to members at one guinea 
and to non-members at two guineas. Five hundred copies have been printed. This 
catalogue should have a good deal of value as a book of reference, for it gives com- 
plete bibliographies of the works of Messrs. J. D. Beresford and Norman Douglas, 
and a complete list of the books illustrated by the late Hugh Thomson. There are 
also ‘‘ virtually complete’ (whatever degree of incompleteness that may mean) 
bibliographies of Messrs. G. K. Chesterton, Aldous Huxley and H. G. Wells, and 
a list—also “virtually complete ’—of the Cuala Press books. These “ virtually 
complete ”’ bibliographies would, to my mind, have had their value much enhanced 
if the omissions were indicated in some way. I quite understand that this only 
purports to be a catalogue of the books which were actually on exhibition at the 
club, but so much care, fine paper, and good printing, have been lavished on the 
catalogue, that it seems a great pity that the little extra trouble, necessary for the 
describing of the few books not available for the exhibition, could not have been 
taken. As it is, however, there is a great deal of information to be obtained from this 
catalogue—and some entertainment, too. Who, for instance, remembers to-day that 
Mr. Wells’s first contribution to literature was a half-share in the authorship of 
Honours Physiography—a scientific manual published in 1893 ? 


CROSS the Atlantic, too, this cult of modern first editions flourishes, and I 

have just received the first of The Centaur Bibliographies of Modern American 
Authors (The Centaur Book Shop, Philadelphia) a series which is to give us, in 
future volumes, bibliographies of Sherwood Anderson, Ambrose Bierce, James 
Branch Cabell, Willa Sibert Cather, Stephen Crane, Theodore Dreiser, James G. 
Huneker, H. L. Mencken and Edgar Saltus. The present number is compiled by 
Mr. H. L. R. Swire, and deals with the works of Joseph Hergesheimer, who 
contributes a foreword, and of whom there is a portrait as frontispiece. As 
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i Mr. Hergesheimer’s first book, The Lay Anthony, appeared only in 1914, he has come 


i 


very early to the dignity of a full-dress bibliography. Mr. Swire describes minutely 
the first editions of Mr. Hergesheimer’s fifteen books, and also describes other 
books to which the author has contributed essays, introductions and the like, and 
there is a list of contributions to periodicals. This last section includes the names of 
thirty-four American papers in which Miss Conifee, a recent short story, appeared. 
As this tale also appeared in England in the Evening News, Mr. Hergesheimer is 
obviously a lucky man at the moment. This small bibliography, which runs to some 
forty pages, is delightfully ‘“‘ got-up.” Three hundred copies, No. 36 to 335, have 
been printed. My copy does not seem to have the price marked on it anywhere— 
but, of course, I may have lost an accompanying letter, giving me this information. 
I hope that is not so, for I like to have something to complain about, and I cannot 
think of any other legitimate cause of complaint given me by the publishers. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY’S first book sale of this year will be held on February 5th, 

6th and 7th. An interesting item will be a broadsheet, Padre Dos Reales, written 
and published by R. L. Stevenson at Monterey, California, in 1879. He was then 
working as a reporter for the Monterey Californian at a salary of two dollars a week. 
In a letter, sent at the time to Sir Sidney Colvin, Stevenson wrote: ‘“‘ I am also in a 
conspiracy with the American editor, a French restaurant man, and an Italian 
fisherman against the Padre. The enclosed poster is my last literary appearance. 
It was put up to the number of 200 exemplaires at the witching hour ; and they 
were almost all destroyed by eight in the morning.” The present copy is from the 
collection of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and is believed to be unique. It reads as follows : 


On the night of Sunday, 16th November, Biaggini, an Italian Swiss, from the same 
village as the Padre of Monterey and born in a house opposite to that of the Padre’s 
family, came to the latter’s door for charity. Biaggini had only to reach San Luis 
Obispo, where welcome and work were ready for him. He was now penniless, but 
naturally thought that all would be well since he had found his countryman. The 
Padre gave him—TWO BITS; and sent him for further help to—THE ITALIAN 
FISHERMEN. It will not be forgotten that the Apostles were fishermen. How long, 
O Lord, how long ? People of Monterey, have you not a Bishop ? Let us be done with 
PADRE DOS REALES. 


There are several other rare Stevenson items in this sale, which includes also some 
important Welsh poetical MSS. ; a Psalter with an inscription in Queen Elizabeth’s 
handwriting ; and a first issue of the first edition of The Vicar of Wakefield—to 


- name only a few lots. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ATALOGUE No. 58, issued by Messrs. Chaundy & Cox, of 40, Maddox Street, 

W. 1, has reached me. The books it contains are of many sorts. There are several 
Spanish books of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, and there are first editions 
of such modern writers as W. H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, Hilaire Belloc, John 
Drinkwater, John Masefield and James Stephens. Among Mr. Drinkwater’s books is 
a copy of a pamphlet, privately printed in 1913, Lines for the Opening of the Burming- 
ham Repertory Theatre, for which £5 is asked. This is very rare, I fancy ; at any rate 
it was one of the only two items which Mr. Danielson was unable personally to 
examine when he compiled his volume of Bibliograpmes of Modern Authors. An 
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attractive book of another period is the first edition, 8vo, 1714, of Gay’s pastorals, 
The Shepherd’s Week, the price of which is four guineas. These pastorals were written, 
at Pope’s instigation, with the idea of burlesquing Ambrose Philips, but Gay 
succeeded in doing something that is on a higher level than mere burlesque, though 
they are very amusing too. Personally, I am always tickled by this passage from 
The Dirge : 

To her sweet Mem’ry flow’ry Garlands strung, 

O’er her now empty Seat aloft were hung. 

With wicker Rods we fenc’d her Tomb around, 

To ward from Man and Beast the hallow’d Ground, 

Lest her new Grave the Parson’s Cattle raze, 

For both his Horse and Cow the Churchyard graze. 


Now we trudg’d homeward to her Mother’s Farm, 
To drink new Cyder mull’d, with Ginger warm. 
For Gaffer Treadwell told us by the by, 

Excessive Sorrow ts exceeding dry. 


Another interesting lot in this list is a large collection of manuscripts by “ Peter 
Pindar,” otherwise John Wolcot (1738-1819), a very unequal satirist, and at times a 
very scurrilous one. 


HE latest catalogue to come from Mr. James Tregaskis, of 66, Great Russell 

Street, W.C.1, is No. 864, which deals with early English books from 1482 
to 1640. A copy of the Workes of Chaucer, folio, printed in 1532 by Thomas Godfrey, 
with fifteen leaves in facsimile, is priced £230, and Pynson’s undated [1507] quarto 
of Caxton’s Royal Book (lacking six leaves), £110. Both these books are very rare. 
An important book of a rather later date is a copy of the first edition, quarto, 1606, 
of The Returne from Pernassus : or, The Scourge of Simony, being the third of three 
plays which were originally acted at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1597, 1598 (?), 
and 1601. This is offered by Mr. Tregaskis for £310. 


ERHAPS some one of my readers may be interested to know, @ propos ot my note 

(in last month’s number ot ‘THE LONDON Mercury) on John Whaley, that there 
is a copy (price 4s.) of his 1745 A Collection of Original Poems and Translations in 
Catalogue No. 121, of Messrs. Galloway & Porter, of Cambridge. This is a mis- 
cellaneous list, containing books from the Cassiobury Park library, and from other 
sources. 


a lists, which I can recommend to those who like hunting through varied 
assortments of books, are those of Mr. J. Baldwin (14, Osborne Road, Leyton, 
E. 10), and of Mr. C. Howes (24, Norman Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea). I have not 
noticed any great rarities (though that may be my blindness) in these two lists, 
but there are many interesting books, and the prices are moderate. They are the 
sort of catalogue that tempts the poor man to an unduly large expenditure of half- 
crowns and crowns. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


“PENROSE” AND GARACMOND 
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¢\Xo OF as artists or designers, should study the wonder- 
\Seful twenty-fifth issue of Penrose’s Annual, edited, 
Y, like its twenty-four predecessors, by Mr. William 
A \ 5 Gamble. Its chief purpose is, of course, to chronicle 
and illustrate the development of the various photographic methods 
of reproduction during the past year. But the forest is even more 
than the trees ; and the printing of the book itself demands attention 
no less than the articles and plates which it contains. It has been 
ptinted by the publishers, Messrs. Percy Lund, Humphries, and Co., 
Ltd., at the Country Press, Bradford, in the new Garamond series of 
The Langston Monotype Corporation, which in this book makes a 
brilliant debut. This new “ Monotype ” face is of so much interest to 


- printers and, I venture to foretell, will have so much influence on 


our book printing that at my request the Monotype Corporation has 
set these pages in the 14-point size of the type as used in the Annual, 
for the type itself is much better than anything I can say about it. 
The initial A on this page is also borrowed from the Aznual, through 
the kind offices of Mr. Stanley Morison, who supervised the printing 
of the text : that indeed is plain on the face of it and hardly needs the 
acknowledgment of his responsibility made at the beginning of the 
book. Mr. Morison also contributes ““A Note on the Garamond 
Type’—an apologia for the revived face. Like Mr. Bruce Rogers, 
I think, and certainly like Mr. Updike, whose marvellous book on 


~ type-faces I noticed quite inadequately in November last, Mr. 


Morison sets Garamond above Jenson and the Venetians. Gara- 
mond’s letter—it was first cut at the instance of Francis I. about 
1540—is at any rate nearer to the types of our own time, and if only 
for that reason is a better model for modern printing than Jenson’s 
can be. Indeed, in weight and thickness of line, in the openness and 
gencrous width of the faces of the letters, and in the goodness of its 
design, this revived Garamond has advantages over any other letter 
which is within teach of the general printer of to-day. The sizes 
already issued by the Monotype Corporation range from 12-point up 
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to 36-point. It will be interesting to see whether they can reproduce 
the face in smaller sizes without loss of the qualities in which it excels, 
Garamond’s type has also been revived by the American Typefounders 
(Company, and a Specimen of it was shown in these pages in Fanuary, 1922. 
Messrs. (aslon C> (Co. are also casting Garamond type, and have in pre- 
paration various sizes of the letter; so that the charatter is, or will be, available 
either for hand or machine composition. This shows the italic, and below ts 
the astonishing range of ligatures and Swash letters for use with the fount. 


Gt at 8 ua DOD PRR es 
fa fe fi fo fa fi fr fP ft fa ffa fe fi fo fu ga ¥ ia 
A BCD €'G H F- MM Pt oe ae 
Ne Ne Ni No Nu Re Re Ri Ro Ru Qu 

PHOTO-TEXT PRINTING 


§S this revival of Garamond to prove a kind of 
swan-song of typography ? The editor of ‘Penrose’s 
“4, Annual suggests that before long letterpress may 
“E Wari come to be done by photographic methods instead 
7)%\ of typographic, and warns the printer to be ready 
4 for the impending change. He gives examples of 
—“Photoline,” a method of composing without type 
invented by Mr. Arthur Dutton. The process has not yet passed 
beyond experiment. Mr. Gamble also describes a patent lately taken 
out for applying the principles and mechanism of the linotype to 
photo-text composition. Little metal frames take the place of the 
linotype matrices, each with a glass negative or positive bearing a 
letter or other character as from a type fount. The operator of 
the keyboard assembles these in line; a beam of light is projected 
through them, and a camera, coupled to the apparatus, receives the 
image on to a film, whence it can be transferred to a lithographic 
surface in the usual way. The justification of the lines presents 
difficulties, but these are said not to be insurmountable. 

Whatever be the fate of typography—and it is quite certain that it 
would never have been invented had lithography and photography 
been known in the firs half of the fifteenth century—there will 
always be room for fine letter. It is even conceivable that some such 
bolshevist overthrow as Mr. Gamble forecasts, may bring back 
calligraphy to its own. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


LAMB AND SIR ANTHONY CARLISLE 
(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury) 


IR,—A correspondent from Cannes, Mr. R. J. Walker, makes a very happy 

suggestion with reference to a sentence which had baffled me in Lamb’s letter 
to Carlisle—one of the eight letters which appeared in THe Lonpon Mercury for 
November. The puzzling sentence ran thus: “I have taken the liberty, in allusion to 
the ‘ Nursing Mothers ’—our ‘ old Almas ’—to refine the rather coarsish Indian appella- 
tion bestowed upon the Novel Institution into ‘ Olens Mater,’ which I desire it may 
bear hereafter.” 

By the ‘‘ Novel Institution,” Mr. Walter thinks, Lamb means the lately founded 
“London University,” to which Theodore Hook had given the nickname of 
“ Stinkomalee,”’ in allusion to the fact that its site had formerly been a dumping ground 
for refuse. This is what Lamb calls the “‘ coarsish Indian appellation,” which he Latinizes 
into “‘ Olens Mater.” “‘ Our old Almas ” are, of course, Oxford and Cambridge. For 
a number of years students of these universities, and also those of Dublin, used to call 
London University by Theodore Hook’s nickname. 

Lamb’s meaning is now, I think, perfectly clear.—Yours, etc.. G. A. ANDERSON. 

The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey. 


RICHARD CRASHAW 
(To the Editor of THE LoNpDoN MeERcurRY) 


IR,—I have for some time been engaged in preparing an edition of the poems of 

Richard Crashaw, and the work is now well advanced. I write to ask that any of 
your readers, knowing of the existence, in remote places or in private ownership, of any 
early MSS. relevant to Crashaw’s works or biography, would do me the great favour of 
communicating with me at this address. 

The following printed editions have so far eluded search, and I should be glad to 
know of any copies that may have been seen by others : 

1. Richardi Crashawi Poemata et Epigrammata . . . Cantabrigiae . . . 1674. Prostant 
venales apud Joann. Creed. (Recorded by W. C. Hazlitt, Collections and Notes, 1876.) 

2. Steps to the Temple, etc. The Third Edition. London : Printed for Richard Bently, 
Jacob Tonson, Francis Saunders, and Tho. Bennet. (Recorded by Grosart in his edition 
of Crashaw, 1872, Vol. II, p. 8, and said by him to be without date.)—Yours, etc., 


Thorpe, Epping, Essex. L. C. Martin. 
A PORTRAIT 
(To the Editor of THz Lonpon Mercury) 
IR,—In the hope of eliciting contradiction or encouragement from a better-informed 
critic, may I have the space to make a suggestion about a certain portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery ? I mean the portrait by Pieter Van der Plas, called John 


Milton (with an interrogation), oak 
I conjecture this to be a portrait of John Bunyan. The face in the portrait is smooth 


’ shaven, and that does not agree with what we know of Bunyan : a serious objection. But, 


per contra, the face resembles Bunyan’s, and the staff and gourds so prominently painted 
in the left foreground must symbolise something—in my opinion, Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Finally, in the right background is an emblematic figure (probably of Christ) carrying 
a standard on which a cross plainly appears. ‘To me this suggested, when I first saw it, 
The Holy War, and I have not since been able to fit either emblematic group into Milton’s 
works.—Yours, etc., Brn C. Croucn. 
Brown University, Providence, October 9th. 
3H 
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(To the Editor of THE LoNDon Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Owen Barfield in his excellent article ‘‘ Ruin ”’ has left out Keats’s most 

wonderful use of that wonderful word. It occurs in Lamia (part II, line 16). 
Unluckily the line can hardly be quoted without its context. Part II begins by describing 
the happiness of Lycius and the serpent woman ; there is tremendous exaltation in the 
description, the lines seem to grow egy TE gS And then comes the drop: 
“ For all this came a ruin: etc.”’—Yours faithfully 

Royal Court Palace of Westminster, S.W. 1. Buaaateet 


(To the Editor of THE LoNpoN Mercury). 


IR,—Mr. Owen Barfield has traced back the use of the intransitive verb to “ ruin” 
to the seventeenth century. Perpetuated by Milton, it is not to be wondered at that 
Tennyson, in Lucretius, should have given us the most impressive example of the use 
of the word, though Mr. Barfield did not remember the passage. 
Lucretius, musing upon Nature, 
“saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe 
Ruining along the illimitable inane.” 


The word which has so much impressed your contributor has also received the 
attention of Swinburne (in Atalanta). The line is too well-known to mention. Tennyson, 
like Wordsworth and Milton, in Mr. Barfield’s examples, preserves the root idea of 
motion underlying the Latin.—Yours, etc. 

6, Linden Road, Westbury Park, Bristol. A ee 


MAURICE BARRES 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Cyril Falls, in his admirable article on Barrés, gives a decidedly misleading 

version of je suis chartiste (p. 73). No doubt he wished to be neat and to avoid the 
pedantry of a footnote, but ‘‘ I am a Chartist ” conveys an association with the early 
Victorian Labour movement in England. The meaning is, “‘ I am a pupil of the School of 
Charters ”—that is, the Ecole des Chartes or college for the study of historical documents, 
especially those of medizval France. This Paris institution is familiar to readers of 
Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard.—Yours, etc., P, V:. Coun 

The Union Society, Cambridge. BE ; 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURE 
(To the Editor of THE LoNnpoN Mercury) 


IR,—Would Mr. Powys mind explaining rather more fully why the college 

authorities should not restore the block in the Great Court of Trinity which was 
pulled down in the eighteenth century and replaced by the existing building ? The 
original design can be, I imagine, reasonably well reconstructed from Loggan’s engraving. 
The triple oriel which it shows, originally, I have been told, a part of the hall of Michael 
House, is surely a most picturesque object ? Would not the general appearance of the 
court be improved by the removal of the existing building, which is totally out of keeping 
with the rest of the court ? Is it the destruction of a building which has been in existence 
for a long period, even if it be not of fine quality, which he deplores, and that restoration, 
however skilful, tends to be archzological and self-conscious ?—Yours, etc., 

164, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton, Manchester. TD. Barrow 


= 
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A LETTER FROM ITALY 


Florence, December, 1922 


HIS year Florence had in store for foreign visitors a great surprise. Of 
the cities which, from a literary and artistic standpoint, we can call 
representative, Florence is the one most completely identified with the 
period she represents, the Renaissance. Few other cities are so wholly 
dominated by a single style ; perhaps Siena, where the Italian-Gothic found its 
most perfect form ; perhaps Vicenza, whose name is linked indissolubly with Palladio’s. 
But take Rome, for instance, the Baroque is one of its salient traits indeed, but one 
of many. Or take Venice ; her style was at all periods so much her own, that one 
can not classify her in one rather than in another historical period ; she is, above all, 
herself. But Florence found her full and everlasting expression in the Renaissance. 
To reflect for a moment on the nature of that artistic outflow which is called the 
Renaissance, to reconsider the characteristics of the works which it produced, the 
style which it established: the Renaissance was first of all an intellectual infatuation ; 
it had enough madness in it to be called infatuation, but enough intention to be called 
intellectual. All its works bear visible impress of an unsleeping sense of balance, of 
unceasing control by the reason ; the humanists so craved for discipline and style, 
that, as it were, they managed to expel passion from their minds. The Renaissance 
style reflects the Florentine character, as Stendhal in his book Rome, Naples, and 
Florence defined it : 


Les Florentins de Masaccio et du Ghirlandaio . . . ont déja quelque chose de sec, 
d’étroit, de raisonnable, de fidéle aux convenances, d’inexaltable, en un mot... 
Afin que I’Italie offrit tous les contrastes, le ciel a voulu qu’elle efit un pays absolument 
sans passions : c’est Florence. 


Imagine, then, that in the middle of this city of reason, balanced, inexaltable, you 
suddenly meet beings of another race, figures of a world crammed with passion, 
pathos, rhetoric and sensuality, capricious, dissolute, unbridled ; in other words, 
imagine Florence, the city in whose pictorial art drawing always meant so much, 
suddenly to have become, as this year it did, the site of an exhibition of seventeenth 
and eighteenth century art, an art especially of colour. Drawing and colour are two 
opposite poles, two different ways of conceiving things. Their synthesis is partly 
identified with the celebrated Apolline-Dionysiac antithesis which Nietzsche dwelt 
on in connection with Greek poetry. Florence, invaded by such an exhibition, might 
roar like Thebes with the votaries of Dionysus. To have gathered a thousand such 
pictures into the Pitti, as Ugo Ojetti has, the to-be-praised organiser, is to have got 
the Wooden Horse into Troy. 

To be convinced of the importance of this exhibition (which from May to October 
filled forty-eight rooms in the Pitti Palace) one must abandon the current precon- 


’ ception of the decadence of that period, especially in Italy. Certainly Italian painting 


then possessed none of the great men of genius who belong to all time, by virtue of 
their universality. No Rubens, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, El Greco, nor a Velasquez ; 
none, I said, but one, perhaps, there was in Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio 
(c. 1569-1609). But can he be considered a representative of seventeenth century paint- 
ing, as some would have him ? or is he not rather an exceptional and inimitable person- 
ality peculiarised by his clear and firm vision of a reality which, indeed, he accepted 
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wholly (wherefore surface critics have classed him with the realists), but only to 
master it by his powerful desire towards a synthesis. Examine the eighteen pictures 
in this exhibition which are certainly his ; they all manifest a characteristic deprecia- 
tion of the mere details in the background. His figures isolated and lifelike, show 
the sense of lively admiration of an artist in love with their materiality ; they are usually 
painted in profile against a brown wall, played on by unscreened lights and thick 
shadows. All the attention is concentrated on the figure, which, complete in itself 
and impenetrable, does not share in a world perhaps larger but surely vaguer, and 
not penetrated by the atmosphere of a natural landscape, as with Perugino’s figures, 
for example, who interpret and sum up the mystical quality of their landscape back- 
grounds ; or with Mantegna’s, which show the immovable stony quality of the 
lofty ruins which surround them. But solitary and powerful are Caravaggio’s figures, 
whose isolation is increased by his characteristic use of light ; this has been called 
the light of night or of a cavern, but is really the opposite. The light of night is 
either quiet brightness or formless opacity. Caravaggio’s light is an angry one, whose 
intensity destroys colours and burns, beyond gold, to incandescence. In the blaze 
of a southern noonday is there seen this same dusky light, this tragic splendour whose 
superabundant fineness touches the borders of darkness. 

If, now, we examine carefully the pictures of the other painters represented 
in this exhibition, we discover how even his so-called disciples and followers display 
quite a different spirit. Between him and the other seventeenth century artists lies 
the same difference as between the Renaissance and the Baroque styles. Caravaggio 
built his figures up, he felt their bulk and solidity. His art has affinity with sculpture ; 
while seventeenth century painting in general is much nearer music. He was not only 
an artist, but a man, a strong character. He created his art from inside himself. 
Seventeenth century art is ordinarily created from the outside. In which saying, one 
touches the nerve-centre of the art of all the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the source of its virtues and defects. Its artists created from outside, they yielded to 
the indiscriminating guidance of their visual impressions and abandoned themselves 
to orgies of insinuating colour, felt in all its sensual charm ; whence arose their virtue 
of impetuosity. But as they lacked a single centre of inspiration, so their painting was 
oftener an idle amusement than a laborious and tragic necessity (for all great art 
requires the foundation of a spiritual drama), and they degenerated frequently into 
virtuosity, eclecticism and mannerism, and not into only one mannerism each. For 
even mannerism, if it be constant, may indicate a tenacious personality, having 
developed from a style, and style being the quintessence of the individual ; whereas 
the seventeenth century painters pursued from time to time several different styles, 
which makes it difficult to observe the outlines of their personalities, and correctly, 
to attribute their works. 

_ The epithet sensual applies to all the painters of the seventeenth century, and 
1s given to its writers as well, but one must distinguish. In Italian literature there 
still powerfully endured the secular influence associated with Petrarch’s name. 
Particular forms of poetry were repeated to satiety ; the solitary innovation consisted 
in combining the ancient conceits of the accustomed erotic-sentimental repertory 
with buffoonery, and hardly ever can Marino, in reading the highest achievement 
of the seventeenth century Italian poets, repeat Coleridge’s comment of “ Too good 
for mere wit ”’ on an expression of Donne’s. The mania for buffoonery rules Italian 
lyric to this day ; and even some manifestations of it (like Marino’s Strage degli 
Innocentt, or A. G. Brignole-Sale’s Cortigiana frustrata sonnets) which, at first perusal, 
seem definable as sensual, reveal afterwards to an accurate examination their real 
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nature. Their subject, which might be proof of cruel and perverse sensuality, is a 
mere excuse for viewing situations which are paradoxical and marvellous ; every 
motive and aim is subordinated to abstruseness of conceit. 

The sensuality of the period, on the contrary, finds full expression in a field free 
from powerful traditions, in painting ; for the average painter, being drawn from the 
masses, was protected by his ignorance from academic intrusion ; while art is lacking 
to just those painters who let themselves be dominated by intellectual preconceptions, 
and had close connection with the literary world, in the Academy of Bologna or the 
school of Florence. 

To be convinced of the profound sensuality of the period one has only to observe 
the Saint Agatha of Massimo Stanzioni of Naples, or Herodias by the Lombard 
Francesco del Cairo, or the many pictures of the penitent Magdalen—a subject then 
so popular. Though, admittedly, Italian sensuality raised itself occasionally, at that 
period, to the degree of complexity and spiritualisation of itself which is mysticism. 
Beside the passionate and severe religious enthusiasm of El Greco’s creations, the 
two Ecstasies of Saint Francis by the Lombard Morazzone (1571-1626), shown at 
this exhibition, may seem rude, and the Saint’s exaggerated attitude, liker a tetany 
than an ecstasy, approaches the comic ; and too often we find in the Saints represented 
in the pictures of this period those poses passionnées so dear to Stendhal, which, 
mechanically repeated without conviction, make one suspect throughout the period 
nothing but idle flourish. 

But we can save ourselves from such a view by the distinction between intellec- 
tualist motives and pictorial inspiration. The former belong to the history of civilisation, 
the latter to that of Art. Whatever ideology there is in really great pictures is absorbed 
and fused in the pictorial imagination which springs to birth perfectly complete, 
as Athené sprang armed from the head of Zeus. But such works are rare. In the 
greater number of the works imperfectly executed, of which there were many in 
our exhibition, one can distinguish how much the artists have been influenced by 
fashion, religious and intellectual currents, or a patron’s preference. And it is curious 
now to observe how many traces of romanticism at whiles in explicit form, at whiles 
in latent form, may be seen in the period. It was just this romanticism which can be 
considered as a sequel to that rebellion initiated by the artists of Baroque against the 
ideals of the Renaissance, that was destined to understand and exalt the art of the 
seventeenth century. And Romanticism, an attitude which can be identified with the 
Dionysiac impetus, which blossoms at intervals in the soul of man, has approached 
most nearly to the seventeenth century in its critical periods, as at the very beginning 
of the nineteenth century (one thinks of Stendhal in France, a passionate admirer 
of the seventeenth century ; of Lamb and Coleridge in England, who recovered the 


Elizabethan drama) ; and such is the period in which we live to-day.* 


MARIO PRAZ 


* Not having the space to give enough information on the individual artists exhibited, 
I refer my readers to articles on the seventeenth-century painters which have been 
written by the critics of most proved ability in this field onwards from 1920 for the 
fine review, Dedalo, edited by Ugo Ojetti, and published by Bestetti and Tumminelli of 
Milan. The number for July last contains an article by Tancredi Borenius on the English 
contribution to the exhibition. I recommend, too, the series of monographs called Setcenio 
e Settecento Italiano, of the Bibliotheca d’arte illustrata, edited by A. Ferri and M. Recchi. 
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CHRONICLES 
DRAMA 


THE RUMOUR (C. K. Munro) .. re .. STAGE SOCIETY 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA (William Shakespeare) “ OLD Vic.” 


R. C. K. MUNRO describes his play as “a study in organisation ” and 

as ‘‘a play in two parts.” It is also divided into a prologue, four acts, 

fourteen scenes, and’an epilogue, and contains about forty-six characters 

and a large number of supernumeraries. With this huge apparatus 
Mr. Munro has certainly succeeded in putting before us a plausible exposition of 
the way in which a war might originate between two countries neither of which 
wished to attack the other. Przimia and Loria are small European states. Przimia is 
commercial and progressive, Loria is barbaric and backward. In Przimia a large 
amount of British capital has been sunk ; in Loria only a commercial idealist would 
sink his money, as the Lorians prefer idling in the mountains to working in factories, 
riding on horses to riding in tram-cars, watching the stars travelling across the sky 
to watching the electric film-stars moving across the screen—in short, they have all 
the vices of the barbaric except that, apparently, they do not want to conquer the 
Przimians. Here Mr. C. K. Munro is a little bit sentimental about his Lorians, who 
undoubtedly could not possibly, in Europe or in any other country, have been as 
virtuous as this. 

However, they are not allowed to live in this unnatural state of virtue for long. 
Some English financiers, preparing a flutter on the Stock Exchange, require war or 
the threat of war between Przimia and Loria. They set about creating a war atmo- 
sphere in Przimiprzak (pronounced Shimishake), the chief town of Przimia. We are 
shown a scene in a café in the poorer quarters of Przimia, in which rumour breeds 
suspicion, then fear, then hatred and finally violence. A peaceable Lorian is assaulted 
and driven out of the café by the Przimians, egged on by the Przimian equivalent 
of a barmaid (excellently played by Miss Margaret Yarde). ‘This was the best scene 
in the play, psychologically convincing, and admirably condensed. I advise Mr. Munro 
to take it out of the play (which, by the way, would make a splendid film) and make 
a one-act piece of it for the music-hall stage. 

No doubt the Press is capable of creating a war atmosphere, an atmosphere of 
hatred and suspicion, in any country if adroitly manipulated. The remedy for this, 
however, does not lie in any regulation of the Press, any philanthropic or benevolent 
control by idealistic millionaires or Labour or Pacificist Governments, but in the 
gradual weaning of the average man and woman from belief. Not until the ordinary 
man is educated (and education means scepticism towards everything he hears, reads 
or sees) shall we be free from the danger of mob-emotion ; and mob-emotion is mob- 
emotion whether it is called patriotism, nationalism, Bolshevism, or a religious 
revival. 

On the other hand, it is very questionable whether a small group of financiers 
could not only set the Press in motion but get English firms to barricade their works, 
warn their employees, and thus provide the small nucleus of fact on which the news- 
papers and the rumour-mongers might build. Mr. Munro has striven hard not to 
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simplify the issues ; he has struggled to get into his play a suggestion of the com- 
plexity of reality; but nevertheless here his plot hangs upon a very slender thread 
indeed and one which the rough wind of actuality would blow completely away, 


_ leaving the newspapers thundering harmlessly in the air and the Przimians and 


Lorians peaceful in their homes. 

But Mr. Munro is not content with showing us how the War happened. He goes 
on to show how Great Britain is drawn in. We get two deputations in the Prime 
Minister’s room in Downing Street, the first deputation consisting of bankers and 
newspaper proprietors, who want Great Britain to help the Przimians because a 
great amount of British capital is sunk in Przimia. This scene was enlivened by the 


- excellent acting of Mr. Fred Lewis as Sir Robert Mortimer, and was more realistic 


than the succeeding scene, in which the Prime Minister is visited by a Labour 
deputation which doesn’t want war. The Labour deputation as drawn was a little bit 
out of date ; this, no doubt, was done for comic effect. 

It is at about this stage that Mr. Munro’s play began to pall. It was too realistic : we 
were overburdened with detail : speech followed speech with all the long-windedness 
of Nature expressing herself through her oratorical wind-bags. By the time we arrived 
at the dock scene, where British soldiers are discovered boarding the troopship 
en route for the War, hurrahed by the assembled multitude, I had had as much as 
I could stand, and I left the theatre. Nevertheless, this is an admirable play, and if 
Mr. Munro would ruthlessly cut it it might be a great success in the ordinary theatre. 
It is, in the best sense of the phrase, an educational tract ; but it does not preach, it 
reveals, and it should bring the people who see it one step further on the great 
highway of disillusion. This is the highway that all great minds have trodden, but 
generally they are so far ahead of the multitude as to be out of sight. It is Mr. Munro’s 
asset that he has not gone far, for the mind of the “‘ man in the street” can easily 
follow him. It is his justification for using the dramatic form for the presentation 
of his ideas that this play is theatrically effective and that it exposes the folly and 
credulity of mankind more vividly than would a hundred popular pamphlets or 
a million University essays. 

Antony and Cleopatra is by many people considered as Shakespeare’s greatest 
play. It is almost impossible to act, because it needs an Antony and a Cleopatra ; 
but Mr. Robert Atkins has done well with the material and the time at his disposal, 
and his production is in many ways a very effective one. 

It is curious to find how Shakespeare shows in this play none of that bitterness 
so marked in Tréilus and Cressida. Perhaps by the time he arrived at the writing of 
the later play he had come to regard love as nothing more than a great “‘ feast ”’ at 
which some of the guests had no appetite, some found the food disagreeing with them, 
some found dishes to their liking, but could not digest them, while others, the 
imagined ‘‘ happy” ones, devoured, bolted and gorged to their hearts’ content. 
Such were Antony and Cleopatra, and no one except Wagner in Tristan and Isolde 
has ever spread before us such a gorgeous banquet of love. Most critics are in 
raptures before this spectacle ; but, personally, in spite of the extraordinary beauty 


~ of many lines scattered throughout the play and of its superb Wagnerian vigour 


and colour, I think it far inferior to Shakespeare’s other great tragedies, and indeed 
inferior to that more imperfect play Tréilus and Cressida. In 'Trdilus we find a finer, 
more sensitive, love than the hearty animalism of Antony, but that no doubt is only 
because it is a more youthful love ; yet the bitterness of Trdilus’s disillusion has a 
savour that lingers in the mind when the raptures of Antony have faded. It has this 
savour because it springs from a keener desire than Antony’s or Cleopatra’s. Antony 
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is of very ordinary clay, but he has vigour and exuberance. These qualities are worth 
more in man than in woman, yet they are the chief virtues of Cleopatra. I find 
Cleopatra’s seductiveness a little commonplace. I should like more edge to her. She 
is a superb creation because she glows with life like a Helene Fourment by Rubens, 
but it is not the finest quality of life ; it is rather cow-like—an Egyptian cow, but 
yet a cow. I have never been able to understand the fascination Cleopatra has had 
for the world. I think much of it is to be found in the name itself, Cleopatra, which 
has a royal, strange voluptuousness. This, combined with the spell of Egypt, although 
it is only the least interesting of all the Egypts, the Egypt of the Ptolemies, will, 
perhaps, account for her ascendancy over all the other famous courtesans of history. 
But who will not admit that as a woman the Empress Theodora is more interesting, 
and that no portrait of Cleopatra intrigues us as the bust of Nefertiti, Queen of 
Egypt, and wife of the famous heretic King Akhenaten, intrigues us ? One can well 
enough imagine the beauty of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, and it is not a beauty of a 
very high order or of a rare kind. It is not the sort of beauty to fire the imagination. 
There is in Shakespeare’s Cleopatra nothing more than a hearty vitality, and a man 
of Antony’s character is, after all, a very easy conquest. 

As a tale of love Antony and Cleopatra is, to my mind, much inferior to Chaucer’s 
story of Palamon and Arcite. I find an imaginative ecstasy, a sharp sweetness, an early 
morning glitter and diamond-like hardness in Chaucer’s tale that is far superior to 
the rich, oily Mediterannean luxury of the Ptolemaic queen and her vainglorious, 
elderly and rather bloated Roman general. Of course, these preferences are largely 
matters of mood, but nevertheless it does seem to me undeniable that the general 
character of Antony and Cleopatra puts it among the more autumnal of the world’s 
great love-dramas. 

The best performance of the production was undoubtedly Mr. Rupert Harvey’s 
Enobarbus, although Mr. Wilfrid Walter’s Antony had fine moments. As Cleopatra 
Miss Esther Whitehouse made a brave show, but she was too slight for the part. 
This production of Antony and Cleopatra makes the thirty-second Shakespeare play 
to be produced at the “‘ Old Vic.” since 1914. The densely crowded and enthusiastic 
audiences show that there is a public in London with more life in it than the anemic, 
blasé and neurasthenic masses that fill the West End theatres producing shockers, 
mostly American, like The Bat and The Cat and the Canary. It is to be hoped that 
when the “ Old Vic.” next year regains that part of the theatre tenanted by Morley 
College and is restored and redecorated to a condition worthy of a theatre it will 
start upon a career which will completely eclipse even the fine record of its past. 


W. J. TURNER 
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UPON THE MAKING OF AN ARCHITECT 


HE perusal of Mr. J. R. Yerbury’s interesting little book The Architec- 

tural Student’s Handbook turned my mind to the consideration of what 

is essential in the early training of an architect. It is a theme on which 

much might be said, though I shall be unable, in the space allotted me, to 
do more than state a few ideas very briefly. 

The educational systems employed for this work have differed very considerably 
through successive centuries. In the Middle Ages the architect was a master of one 
of the building trades who reached his position as director of works by means 
of the knowledge he gained in the labour and actual handling of the materials 
then in use. He knew both the places of their origin, and the cost of their 
preparation and transport. He served his apprenticeship as a workman. When 
during the Renaissance classic forms were revived with the renewed interest in 
classic literature, when, in fact, the design of a building became dependent on a 
learning which was within the reach of only a few, the architect’s training led him 
to leave the construction of his building in the hands of men reared under the old 
system while he directed his attention to its form. His knowledge was the knowledge 
of the few. He mastered the situation not in the interests of the work of all the 
tradesmen who together built the house, but in the interests of an alien and extraneous 
cult. Any person aspiring to the position of architect had either to learn the new 
rules direct from the writings and works of the old authorities or to apprentice himself 
to one who had done so, and, with knowledge thus acquired, force, on the native 
master tradesmen, forms which were unnatural to their traditional practice and 
inconvenient to their accustomed methods of construction. Every step that was 
taken to separate the designer from the builder was a step leading toward less wholly 
good results. Under this system the master tradesmen lost confidence in themselves 
as designers, became accustomed to hide the important lines of their construction, 
and, when left to themselves, attempted to apply forms which they did not understand. 
They forgot the essentials of the building art and in its place learned to display the 
affectations of their age. Ordered building became possible only when under the 
control of an architect, capable of making very descriptive specifications and detailed 
drawings. As time went on this system became general. Comparatively few architects 
could afford to study the original sources of the learning of their profession, and the 
~ old system of apprenticeship was applied to their newly-specialised training. Thus the 
art of making fine buildings which is a single art became divided between the architect 
and the builder, between the designer working on two dimension sheets of paper in 
offices away from the actual works and a contractor who was discouraged from 
considering the result of his labour, and who, if he took any interest other than that of 
the profits to be made from carrying out his instructions, was only able to enjoy the 
sense that the foundations were well laid and the various materials properly assembled 
and joined together. But while this state of things was continuing, the man who wished 
to learn how to direct building operations—the young architect—was to some extent 
able to get in touch with buildings in the making. In the office where he was appren- 
ticed he had opportunities of seeing the drawings he had helped to make and the 
specifications he had copied used by the builder as his guide in making the buildings. 

ee 
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He could not learn the nature of materials as well as he would have done had he 
handled them himself, yet he had chances given him of realising how his plane 
drawings became in actual practice the three dimension building. In some offices 
the system of apprentices was abused. The master, instead of teaching, or even 
letting his pupils learn, used them to save himself the expense of employing draughts- 
men. The pupil was bound to his board and seldom saw the buildings. ‘This estrange- 
ment of designer from the work he designed which began when he first began to 
learn his business has resulted in many of the affectations we now see. The “ scene 
painted ” building is the outcome. 

During the last twenty or thirty years an attempt has been made to remedy one of 
the evils of this system, an evil which was less harmful, as far as the resulting archi- 
tecture was concerned, than the one this new system is accentuating. In order to 
make it impossible for an unscrupulous man to use his pupils as drudges, schools of 
architecture have arisen where the young man learns his work in the abstract. The 
drawings he makes are not made for the guidance of those who build. His designs are 
not limited by actual conditions. Struggle as he may even under the guidance of 
excellent instructors, his immediate interest must lie in the two-dimension sheet of 
paper before him. To think in three dimensions he must draw for himself perspec- 
tives, and in drawing these it is difficult for him to think of his building with its 
contents, its ribs, and muscles as a whole. It becomes for him an arrangement of 
plain surfaces to which he applies the current talk of “ proportion ”’ of “‘ textures ” 
and of “‘ colour.” I suppose that each system develops some one faculty or group of 
faculties with greater nicety than any of the others, and the resulting works have some 
merits that in other ages are not so fully realised. But as each merit is only perfect 
when it is right in relation to the whole, any system that leads to the development 
of one of the qualities that make for good architecture even to the partial neglect of 
the others is a system that should be regarded shyly. The training in the architectural 
schools as they are now organised seems to me excellent so long as it forms a part 
of the general education of the pupil. But when that stage in his life is past I feel it 
should not be prolonged lest the young architect acquire a habit of thinking academi- 
cally and without proper regard for, or knowledge of, the realities of life. 

I imagine the best training that could be devised would be in a school where actual 
building was done. There the students would have opportunity of making drawings 
for their own guidance in carrying it out. They would learn to think in terms of the 
finished work and would not spend time in acquiring the arts which are allied to 
production of plans and elevations, but which, when they are accentuated, distract 
attention from the real end. Such a system no doubt existed in the Middle Ages— 
it grew up naturally and was not a scheme artificially devised. It seems to me that 
if architects are to be made capable of raising the art of building to the state of 
_ perfection it held in the days of Ictinus or Villars de Hinnecourt, it should be our 
aim to arrange for architectural training on some such lines. The student can do much 
for himself in this way. He can pass from school to office and from office to the 
workshop and building, doing something the while to earn his own living. This is 
not a fancy scheme. If he has some guidance it is within the reach of every student 
to learn his profession in this way. 

The Architectural Students’ Handbook,* referred to above, written by the secretary of 
the Architects’ Association, has just been published. It describes the modern system of 
learning the profession, going so far as to recommend that the first five years of 


* Published by the Technical Journals, Ltd., at 10s. 6d. 
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training should be spent in study at one of the recognised schools. It is a book which 
those who mean to practise architecture should read. But I should advise them when 


_ they do so to remember something of the history of architectural education, having 


in mind the system prevailing during the finest periods of architecture. I do not 
suggest that education is responsible for all the faults we find in the worst works 
of the present day, nor yet that through its influence alone the best was pro- 
duced. Other circumstances joined with it were greater or equal causes of these 
achievements. 

The opening sentence of this book : “Architecture is certainly one of the most fascin- 
ating of the professions,” strikes one as a poor tribute to a most serious work of life. 
‘« Fascinating ”” seems to reduce the practice of architecture to the level of a parlour 
game. But from what follows this meaning is clearly not that which the writer intends 
to convey, nor would I mention it except to advise the reader not to lay the book aside 
because of it. The system he advocates here lays constant stress on drawing, it almost 
seems as though that art were the first and most important object of the student. 
Yet the drawings from which the great cathedrals were built were poor beside those 
that almost every student can make. They were sufficient to explain the intentions 
of the designer to those who knew how these buildings were made. Drawing will help 
a student to understand building, and when he has enough knowledge to think one 
out for himself, it is a means of conveying his thought to others. Beyond this, that art 
is worthy of study for itself, but not as the servant of the architect. To stress it during 
the training of an architect is to distract him from the main issue of his study. Among 
other useful chapters are those which give advice as to the instruments needed, the 
books to be studied, the architectural schools of England, hints as to how to study in 
Rome and Paris, and some indications of how to, and how not to, set up in practice. 


REV PEW 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY. Volume I. Third Edition. 
Revised. 25s. By Sir LAURENCE WEAVER. 


HOSE who are interested in building houses should obtain this book. It contains 

a description of some forty houses built in England since 1859, when Philip 
Webb designed the Red House, Upton. On an average six separate plates illustrate 
each example chosen. The chief characteristic of the work of these years is a return 
to the materials generally in use before the introduction of machinery and the 
accompanying desire for uniformity in the colour and texture of surfaces. 

During the period discussed electicism in regard to style was—as I fear it still 
for the most part is—the fashion. The book leaves me with a wish to see houses 
built from materials chosen from the ordinary market of to-day. Such houses 
would become homes very naturally ; they would in no way suggest an effort by the 
owners to be considered people of taste—people “in the know.” 

The work of Mr. Philip Webb is free from any suggestion of this affectation, as 


_ is also the house at Woodside, Graffham, by Mr. Halsey Ricardo. Others, too, the 


reader will find in the pages of this book. It is impossible to improve the present 
practice of building without knowing thoroughly well what that practice is, and this 
book illustrates this very well. Sir Lawrence Weaver knows the subject thoroughly 
—none better—and as he is gifted with an easy and clear manner of writing, the 
letterpress as well as the illustrations will be found useful and suggestive. 


A. R. POWYS 
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UNDER THE TUDORS AND THE WINDSORS 


ILLIAM BYRD (1543-1623) will be much in our thoughts, and no 

doubt a good deal in our ears, for the next twelve months. Bach’s im- 

mortality began about eighty years after his death with Mendelssohn’s 

performance of the Matthew Passion. Byrd’s began about 300 years 
after his birth with the publications of the Musical Antiquarian Society. Since 
then we have come to know more about him, through Mr. Barclay Squire’s article 
(1910), Dr. Fellowes’s and Mr. Arkwright’s publications and now the sumptuous 
volume of his sacred music to English words which forms the first instalment of 
Tudor Church Music published by the munificence of the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust (Oxford University Press). We always supposed he was a bright particular 
star in the Tudor constellation ; now we know it. 

As regards the madrigal he took, perhaps, the sort of place that Stamitz took with 
regard to the symphony ; he laid down the lines of the English madrigal which 
were afterwards worked in detail by the adventurous Weelkes and the many-sided 
Wilbye and in the “ ayres ” (lute-accompanied song) of the light-hearted Morley 
and the melodious Dowland. He wrote, a century before Purcell and Bach, the first 
important piece of genuine chamber music we possess. But his strength lay in Church 
music. There is a grave severity and a secure taste in his treatment of the liturgy, 
Latin or English (each beautiful in its own special way), which remind one of Morales, 
and in the five-part and especially the three-part Mass (recently published by Stainer 
and Bell) a sweetness and dignity which compares with the best of Palestrina. 

For musicians it is much to possess in authentic copies the evidences of a self- 
contained period of their art, when bud, flower and fruit were all compressed into 
a quarter of a century, and easy, therefore, to grasp as a complete whole. “ All 
paths, if consistently pursued, lead to heaven ”’ wrote a philosopher, and there is 
no doubt that the ‘Tudor composers were consistent in their aim. 

What this aim in general was, and what its particular branches were, is admirably 
explained in Mr. R. O. Morris’s Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century 
(Oxford University Press). The whole book is a fine work, full of clear thought 
based on hard fact, and it ranks with the best in our language ; but the last chapter, 
on the English school, is in point here. It might have been headed “ The 
Adventurers.” They adventured in scale, in interval, in harmony, in rhythm, which 
last, he says, was “ their crowning glory.” They had glowing examples before them 
in Elizabethan poetry, and they bettered their instruction. For the poet has to leave 
his rhythm entirely to the reader’s intelligence ; the musician cannot make his 
rhythm fool-proof, certainly, but can give the reader a hint. Often there are so 
many good ways of reading a line of poetry (though each particular reader would 
of course insist upon one) that we don’t know which to take ; the composer can 
give us all of them simultaneously. What are we to do with a Sapphic line, for 
instance ? Pindarum quisquis studet emulari. Are we to bisect at quisquis, or are we to 
feel -quis studet as a dactyl with a di-trochee on each side of it ? There is much to be 
said for either. Music, and especially Tudor music, does not decide between them ; 
it simply gives both concurrently—which is just what we feel, but can’t say, when 
we speak the line. That, in a nutshell and a metaphor, is this English-invented 
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_ musical rhythm—hitting the exact point, as we often can when we put our backs 
into a thing. Verse is a flower, and it is no good picking out the filaments and 


anthers ; we have just to let it bloom. The poet and the musician we have to try 


to read as they mean themselves. That is what this book does so well. It sweeps 
away the incrustations of dogma and deals straight with the facts. 

If we are to learn from the Elizabethans, then, it must be in those fields which 
we do cultivate—instrumental music and opera ; it is with a view to these that we 
must ask what they have to tell us. Their music was, first and last, a matter of line, 
not of colour. Byrd and his peers were certainly innovators in harmony ; they 
invented—especially Weelkes—daring clashes, and used them, as we do, to propel 


the rhythm. But these clashes came all in the day’s work, which was, to write 


melody. Our contemporary writers clutch at a chord they have a fancy for, and put 
it there for its own sweet sake. (This is no accusation ; it is their own account of 
themselves.) In itself this may be good or bad. Mendelssohn was in love with the 
diminished seventh—a kind of euphuism ; Spohr’s diatonic strength was sapped 
by his weak chromatics—or, if that is too technical, he made adjectives and particles 
take the place that by rights belonged to verbs and nouns. Gounod could not 
distinguish styles ; from the pages of Faust escapes a faint odour of stale incense, 
and limelight plays on more than one passage of Mors et Vita, and the confusion is 
often a matter of the harmony. Where are those sevenths and chromatics and 
harmonic inappropriatenesses now? And are not Scriabin’s embodiments of his 
theory about “ fourth-building ” or Vaughan Williams’s practice of ‘“‘ consecutive 
triads ”’ the least durable part of their work ? 

On the other hand “ short-circuiting ”—the suppression of a step in the argument 
which brings two statements, hitherto mediated, immediately together in a violent 
clash (of which there are plenty of examples in those two and in all good writers)— 
is entirely justified, and is in fact the very practice which the English school, as 
opposed to the Italian, followed in the sixteenth century. 

Another thing for which that school was famous, especially Wilbye, was variety 
of texture. In a work for five voices not more than three or four, and seldom the 
same three or four, were singing for most of the time. In a quintet, let us say, our 
contemporaries, in their anxiety to expound all the implications of their new harmony 
seem often to use all five strings for too long together, which jades the ear. There 
are signs, however, that this phase is coming to an end. More and more music is 
being written for small orchestra, small chamber combinations, voice and one string, 
and, as the novel harmonies become more familiar, they can be hinted at rather 
than stated. 

Lastly, the Elizabethans wrote ad hoc. They had definitely in view the fami y 
gathering of voices or viols or the cathedral choir, and they wrote for nothing else. 
For us to-day both of those objects have lost some of their importance. But others 
have grown up in the military band, musical comedy, quartet and orchestra 
organisations, as well as the various solo instruments. Of the latter a special plea 
may be entered for the violoncello which at present stands in need of a larger 


~ repertory. The bulk of music, though, is written for the piano, of which the audience 


sometimes hears too much, or for the voice, of which the composer often knows 
too little. We can all quote instances of both of these that we think highly of, but 
no one would say that the present time is the floraison of either. 

If a focus for music has to be looked for elsewhere than in the Church, it will 
probably be found in opera. We may be less specifically religious (as opposed to 
church-going) than we were, but this shift of the centre of gravity does not prove 
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that, for the cause may equally well be the gradual but decided shift of that centre 
from vocal to instrumental music. However that may be, here we have suddenly, 
in the last few years, become a nation of opera-goers. We are as omnivorous and 
undiscriminating as boys with Henties and Kiplings. We think Wagner very grand 
and Puccini very likeable and Gounod very much what we expect to be listening to, 
and say the same sort of thank you after all of them. But the great point that slowly 
emerges through it all is that music is more and more taken as a matter of course, 
and it is in that sort of atmosphere that masterpieces have room to breathe. Asign 
of the times is, as Mr. Harvey Grace lately pointed out, the growing inclination 
to use musical metaphors in ordinary social intercourse, on the implied assumption 
that they will be understood. Art is just an uncommon way of taking the common 
things ; it is not a language special to the initiated. Genius is born not in a backwater _ 
but in mid-current. Whether we should recognise a new-born masterpiece is another 
matter ; ‘‘ and this, said M. R. F., is a little pillar of the church ” shows a rare 
prescience. Masterpieces may be like public halls: they need to grow old, the 
plaster to crack and the wood to season, before they are good for sound. The best — 
people would rather be useful than be great ; which is lucky, because the first is 
under our control, and the second is not. 

The Elizabethans wrote for use and slowly achieved greatness. If we would imitate 
them, and if opera is our best, or a good, chance let us think how we would do it. 
We should take for our model not Beethoven, who turned aside from his Eighth 
Symphony to rebuild his early Leonore into the stately pile of Fidelio and then 
plunged again into his Ninth never to return, but Mozart who accepted cheerfully 
the dozen failures in Singspiel for the half-dozen successes in opera. We should 
remember that Rossini laid the foundations for “all that I desire to write” by 
scoring quartets and symphonies less than on Mattei’s counterpoint lessons, and 
that Wagner, after translating twelve books of the Odyssey out of school and writing 
a tragedy with forty-two deaths and five ghosts, copying out Beethoven’s overtures 
and symphonies and arranging orchestral pieces for the piano in order to live, and 
after a course of Weinlig’s lessons on lines which Mr. Morris advocates and Sir 
Charles Stanford practises, launched himself on the world, handicapped by Meyer- 
beer’s recommendation, for the critics to discover that he had no melody and no form 
and for Mendelssohn to profess that a canonical answer in an Adagio had “‘ given 
him pleasure.’’ We might recall also that it is those three or four operas of Spontini 
on which he really worked that have survived, and that the dozen times Verdi altered 
Rigoletto was the price at which he bought Falstaff and Otello. 

You may say these men worked for personal fame and not for common service. 
One of them, certainly, and perhaps another, had a pretty good opinion of himself. 
But did Rossini foresee his name scrolled on the door of the Liceo, or Mozart know 
that he would be carried in the drizzle to a nameless grave ? The case of the under- 
graduate who said he was going to be Viceroy of India, and was, is rare. They worked 
for an ideal. It ate them up. They thought nothing else worth doing in comparison. 
And by hook or crook they carried it through, the industrious Verdi no less than 
the inspired Rossini. 


A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS 
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LATER POEMS. By W.B. Yeats. Macmillan. ros. 6d. 
PLAYS IN PROSE AND VERSE. By W.B. Yeats. Macmillan. tos. 6d. 
GEORGIAN POETRY, 1920-1922. Selected by E.M. Poetry Bookshop. 6s. 


SHORTER LYRICS, 1900-1922. Selected by W. H. Davies. Poetry Bookshop. 
5s. 

-A MISCELLANY OF POETRY, 1920-1922. Edited by WILLIAM KEAN 
Seymour. J. G. Wilson. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY. Selected by A.M. Methuen. 6s. 
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HE first of Mr. Yeats’s volumes contains all the poems which he wrote between 
his twenty-seventh year and 1921 ; the other eleven of the plays which he wrote 
were for an Irish theatre, beginning with Cathleen in Houlthan. 

The first of the volumes contained in the collection of poems was The Wind Among 
The Reeds (1899) ; the last was Michael Robartes and the Dancer. The Wild Swans at 
Coole book comes in, but there are several very fine poems by Mr. Yeats, most of 
which have appeared in these columns, which are too recent for inclusion. I think 
that any reader who compares this collection with Mr. Yeats’s old collection will 
notice that he has changed, and that any careful and sympathetic reader will think 
that he is now an even better poet than he was when he wrote Innisfree, and all the 
early popular favourites. He uses pretty words with less profusion, and he seldom 
achieves, or aims at, the old ravishing music. His thought has grown deeper, his 
observation closer, his language harder, his music more rugged. He can still be 
obscure, but not through vagueness—only because of the problems he tackles, 

_ problems so knotty sometimes that he even fears 
The fascination of what’s difficult 
Has dried the sap out of my veins, and rent 
Spontaneous joy and natural content 
Out of my heart. 
He aims now at naked, natural statement ; he has lost his surface magic, but gained 
in power of thought and emotion. Nobody could talk about Celtic twilight, in connec- 
tion with Mr. Yeats’s later poems ; and those who try to imitate them will find the 
job far, far harder than it was to produce plausible imitations of his early verses about 
dreams and roses, swords and kings. His object now is formulated by himself : 
I know what wages beauty gives, 
How hard a life her servant lives, 
Yet praise the winters gone: 
There is not a fool can call me friend, 
And I may dine at journey’s end 
With Landor and with Donne. 


There he will dine ; a few of his poems universally familiar, the body of them treasured 
and read again and again by the few who delight in intellectual subtlety, fearless 
speculation, discriminating examination of experience, emotion analysed whilst it is 
being felt, sentences planed away to bareness. Mr. Yeats has not yet finished, however. 
He is still capable of producing something totally unlike anything he has ever pro- 
duced before ; he is certainly capable of discovering aspects of life, images and 
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manifestations which have never yet entered his verse. What he takes, however, he 
transmutes after his own fashion ; change as he may, he remains himself ; there has 
been no more honest, laborious and consistent craftsman in our time, and none 
whose work loses less with the passage of years. 

The present chronicler can hardly do more than record the appearance of the 
fifth volume of Georgian Poetry—which, before she died, was dedicated to Mrs. 
Meynell, and is now a tribute to her memory. There is an apologetic preface by 
the editor, which should disarm a very Attila : he has compiled these volumes in order 
to make a wider public acquainted with certain poets whom he thought good. They 
profess to represent nobody’s taste but his own, and he does not attempt to cover the 
whole contemporary ground with finality. No apology was needed. Like other 
people, I do not always admire what E. M. admires ; less frequently, but occasionally, 
I admire something which he, if his collections be evidence, does not. Yet I do not 
see how anyone who is not prejudiced or quite incompetent can dispute that from 
1912—when Brooke, Flecker, and even Mr. de la Mare were first introduced to 
very many readers by Volume I. of Georgian Poetry—Mr. Marsh has done far more 
than any other critic or anthologist to attract attention to good modern verse. In all 
he has printed selections from forty poets. ‘Twenty-one are represented in the present 
volume ; seven of these, including Mr. Martin Armstrong and Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
are newcomers. 

Nobody can complain that there is an insufficiency of other contemporary 
anthologies by which to check Mr. Marsh’s results. It is even arguable that there 
are altogether too many, for some of them appear to be compiled out of their 
predecessors. That charge could not be lodged against Mr. Seymour’s or Mr. Davies’, 
each of whom has gone his own way. Mr. Seymour confines himself to poems which 
have not previously appeared in book form : he has obtained them from periodicals 
or from manuscript. His taste is distinctly Catholic : although very few people of the 
older generation are included, he finds room for no fewer than sixty-one people. 
His self-imposed limitations and his inclusiveness have resulted in an average level 
lower than it might have been. But he has unearthed several good things, and in some 
instances he has contrived to get interesting verses from persons not usually good. 
Perhaps his greatest feat is his extraction of a poem—small and close-packed—from — 
Mr. Ralph Hodgson, whose appearances nowadays are rarer than the bittern’s. © 
Mr. Davies’ book is also on novel lines. He prints only short lyrics ; he includes any- 
thing, whether by an old man or a young, which has been published during the 
century, and he takes, confessedly, no notice at all of other people’s commendations. 
A collection so completely reflecting anybody’s taste is bound to be interesting ; 
it is especially so when the editor is himself a poet of Mr. Davies’ quality. 

From Shakespeare to Hardy is an attempt, and a very commendable attempt, at a 
modernised and greatly extended Golden Treasury. It is inevitable that there should be 
much in the volume that is also in the Oxford Book of English Verse ; but the most 
modern writers are much more fully represented than there. The book would make 
an admirable introduction to English poetry, and Sir Algernon Methuen may be 
congratulated on his success in walking along a well-beaten track without treading 
too often on the precise footprints of his predecessors. 


J.C. 8. 
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THE THREE LOVERS. By Frank Swinnerton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
ECHO. By M.R. Larminip. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING. By Artuur ScHNiTzLER. Brentano. 6s. 


4 rm? three books all deal, more specifically even than most novels, with what 
Mr. Hewlett’s blackbird called the Great Affair, and all three confess it at once. 
_ Mr. Swinnerton’s title speaks for itself ; Miss Larminie’s title is derived from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s assertion that “ the sound of a kiss is not so loud as that of a 
cannon, but its echo lasts a deal longer’ ; and, of course, Casanova is—Casanova, 
a recognisable symbol of one aspect of the Great Affair. 

Mr. Swinnerton attempts what one always feels to be a dangerous thing for a 
male novelist. ‘To be sure, he has done it once with conspicuous success in Nocturne. 
In that book he gave us an episode as it was seen and felt by a young girl, and nothing 
else : her sight and mind and emotions comprised all his material. But the episode 
was single, brief and passionate. He took Jenny at a crisis in her life and showed her 
as she stood for a single moment, lit up, as it were, by a lightning flash. The Three 
Lovers is the story of Patricia Quin, and though Mr. Swinnerton does not so rigidly 
focus the interest on her alone, yet he undertakes the very dangerous task of painting 
her in all lights, of filling in all the details and of showing her day-to-day development. 
If, of course, this is difficult and dangerous to do, can it be less so to criticise ? 
Perhaps only women should be employed in the criticism of novels by men, and 
only men on the criticism of novels by women. But, this said, it is impossible to refrain 
from going on to say that Mr. Swinnerton has had another considerable success. 

Patricia’s three lovers strain, test and exhibit her character as one supposed they 
would from the first chapter, in which they are all exhibited together. For 
Mr. Swinnerton very sensibly does not give himself the trouble of being subtle. 
The three are strongly and deliberately contrasted types, and from the first it would 
be impossible not to foresee how each of them will approach her and which will 
eventually win her. Mr. Swinnerton practically discloses his plot at the outset and 
then invites the reader to see how he will work it out. Harry Greenless, gay, careless 
and attractive, is astonished when Patricia tells him that she is not sure whether 
she wants to marry him or not. There was nothing he intended less than marriage. 
Monty Rosenberg, when his somewhat brusque advances have been repulsed, offers 
her marriage, but perhaps only as a method of holding her attention while he renews 
his pleadings ; and Edgar Mayne, the successful business man, having early made 
up his mind to marry her, marries her. So far, so good. There is no surprise of incident 
throughout the book, for Mr. Swinnerton soon makes it clear (if, in him, it needed 
_ making clear) that he is not going to borrow strength for his story from the vulgar 
and melodramatic expedient of allowing Patricia to yield to either Harry or Monty. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s frankness at the opening of his story is worth remarking if only 
because it makes a contrast to Miss Larminie’s method. She has a strong situation. 
Melita Founde, orphan and poor relation in a comfortable household, is under a 
cloud. Once, years ago, she had a child. It died and nothing is officially known to 
anyone outside her own family ; but rumour is fully informed. Charles Aubury, 
warned by rumour, is nevertheless attracted to her, impulsively kisses her, and is 
discovered in the act. He says that she has just accepted his offer of marriage ; and 
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because neither can explain to the other, they enter into marriage in this spirit. Did 
he, before an accident made him act thus, really intend to propose to her? The 
reader never gathers, and perhaps neither Melita nor Charles ever could know. 
At about this point, however, it is made abundantly clear to the reader that the 
rumour which Charles has heard is not accurate in all its details. Melita has had a 
child, but the father has been wrongly named, and from here to the end the reader is 
kept guessing at the undisclosed name which is to give happiness to Charles and 
Melita and finish the book, for all the world like a detective story with a clearing-up 
in the last chapter. For my part, I prefer Mr. Swinnerton’s method, which does not 
distract attention from the central point of interest. 

In other ways this is a disappointment after Miss Larminie’s remarkable first 
novel, Search. The situation is a strong one, and, in its way, interesting, but it is main- 
tained not only by this concealment of an essential fact but also by misunderstandings 
and reticences, which one feels to be forced, not arising out of the characters. It 
contains many pages of charming or witty writing. Here is an example of the kind of 
thing Miss Larminie does well. Melita, her nerves strained by her situation, is 
brought to hysteria by the sight and sound of a drunken woman beaten by her 
husband in the Mews behind their house. Afterwards : 


A light had reappeared in the windows of the Mews, and moving about the rooms 
she saw the woman who had screamed. Her figure passed and repassed, too little 
seen to be intelligible in its movements; but presently she came to the open window 
and Melita saw her hand move backwards and forwards, mysteriously, along the sill. 
Going to the other. window her out-stretched hand went through the same unexplained 
gesture, and Melita bent forward, straining her eyes—intensely curious, nervously. 
ready for fresh alarm. But after a moment she caught a faint sound of water dripping, 
saw the gleam of a wet leaf—and with a shock of incredulity realised that this 
woman—lately drunk, lately beaten and sworn at and cowed—this woman was 
tranquilly watering her flowers. 


This is well done, and an abundance of such things proves Miss Larminie’s gifts. 
But her novel is not excellent as a whole. It shares one characteristic with its prede- 
cessor. ‘The chief male character, sharply distinguished from the chief male character 
in Search, is nevertheless like him, the weakest part of the book. Not incredible, not 
badly observed or impossibly explained, and yet, indefinably but assuredly, a man 
imagined by a woman. 

The career of Casanova seems to have, not inexplicably, a distinct attraction for 
the writers of Vienna. Herr Hofmannsthal found in one of the episodes of his youth 
the subject of one of his best plays, Der Abenteuerer und die Sdngerin ; and now Herr 
Schnitzler has made a remarkable story out of his old age. This tale, which owes 
something to the Memoirs, though it is not wholly based on them, is a strange and 
moving compound of irony and pity, beauty and satire. Casanova, old and poor and 
withered, in love with a beautiful young bluestocking who is unimpressed equally 
by his gallantry and by his polemic against Voltaire—Casanova impelled to seek the 
favours of this girl in darkness disguised as her real lover—Casanova, admitted back 
to Venice on condition that he becomes a police-spy there. The subject is one 
precisely suited to Herr Schnitzler’s genius, which was always mellow, urbane 
and dry, and has not grown less so with the passage of time. The translation, so far 


as the English goes—I have not had an opportunity of reading the original—is 
excellent. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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LIFE OF HAZLITT. By P. P. Howe. Secker. 21s. 

EARLHAM. By Percy Luppock. Cape. tos. 6d. 

A HIND IN RICHMOND PARK. By W.H. Hupson. Dent. 16s. 
LADY INTO FOX. By Davip Garnett. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 
CLOUD CASTLE. By Epwarp Tuomas. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
AUSTIN DOBSON ANTHOLOGY. Dent. 6s, 

YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 55. 
A LONDON FARRAGO. By D. B. W. Lewis. Palmer. 6s. 


Osa we have had to wait all this time for a full-length biography of William 
Hazlitt is no mere accident. There have been innumerable difficulties in the 
way, and we have to realise the nature and extent of these difficulties before we can 
thoroughly appreciate Mr. Howe’s achievement. Hazlitt is not what one might call _ 
a “‘ fat ” biographical subject. He was, for all his talk, very much the man of letters, 
who is to be best discovered in his work and not in his daily life. He left rich harvests 
for the reader and but very meagre gleanings for the biographer. He poured his secrets 
into the public prints, conducted his quarrels in articles, and even made his wretched 
love affair into a book. If you have not realised what manner of man he was from his 
writings, the best biographer will not help you. He wrote very few letters, left no 
diaries behind him, and had no Boswell beside him to record his talk (which was at 
times very good), so that his biographer has to content himself with quoting liberally 
from the essays and cannot bring to light much that is new. Moreover, Hazlitt had 
no talent for friendship, but had a propensity that almost amounted to genius for 
gravitating towards the centre of a quarrel ; and as he quarrelled at some time or 
other with more than half the well-known literary men of his time, the heroic 
biographer, whose task it is to pilot his man through these unpleasant mazes of 
accusation and recrimination, has at times to face the alternative of either black- 
guarding his hero or blackguarding all those about him. But it is only fair to point 
out (what some people who have written about Hazlitt have forgotten) that a man 
may be, by temperament, a solitary, disinclined for the give-and-take of friendship, 
and always ready to precipitate a quarrel, and yet not always be in the wrong when he 
is in a quarrel. I have always thought that Hazlitt has had to suffer because most of 
the contemporaries with whom he quarrelled have long ago had biographers to 
champion them against him ; and so he flits, a sinister figure, across the pages of 
innumerable lives. The Lake Poets, for example, were always unjust to Hazlitt (who 
did at least recognise their literary genius, whereas they denied his), and their 
biographers have usually taken the same line. 

Mr. Howe comes as an advocate on the other side, and just because this defence of 


~ Hazlitt is so belated it deserves our careful consideration. Like most biographers 


worth their salt, Mr. Howe is really a furious partisan, though he makes use of some 
cunning shifts to disguise the fact. In dealing with Hazlitt’s personal relations as son, 
husband, father, he does, I think, succeed in removing some misconceptions ; and he 
succeeds, too, in establishing Hazlitt’s (comparatively) manly independence in money 
matters and so forth. The “‘ Liber Amoris ” episode is rather shirked. This is due 
to Mr.’ Howe’s general attitude towards his task ; he has been, I think, a little too 
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austere, too intent upon giving us the facts, and nothing but the facts, too ready to 
view his hero’s life as a procession of events rather than the development of a 
personality. When we consider the dreadful host of slapdash “ Lives ’”’ and “ Por- 
traits” and “ Appreciations,” which are nothing but easy guesswork, we must 
confess that Mr. Howe has erred on the right side ; but he is so arduous and sensitive 
a critic that we need not be thought either carping or ungrateful if we say that he 
might have gone further, given us two volumes instead of one big one, and shown 
us Hazlitt’s development as a writer as well as his history as a man. In short, he ought 
to have given us more criticism while he was about it, for Hazlitt being what he was, 
there is a distinct loss when criticism and biography are separated. As was only to be 
expected in so large a volume, a volume, moreover, containing a good deal of fresh 
material, there are a number of minor errors here and there, all of which can be 
easily removed when the second edition is called for, which, I trust, will happen very 
soon. Mr. Howe has worked well, and he has now the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has produced one of the capital critical books of the year, and that every student of 
English prose will feel grateful to him for his pains and fine workmanship. 

Mr. Lubbock’s new book is a delicate and lovely piece of work, the fruit, I imagine, 
of much leisurely writing, and certainly meant for leisurely reading. It is a picture 
of Earlham Hall, in Norfolk, where the author’s childhood was passed with his 
grandparents. The principal personages we meet are his grandfather, a country 
clergyman of a fine old type, his grandmother, a country lady of an even finer type, 
and a number of relatives, for the most part of the Quaker family of Gurney. Using 
the beautiful old house as a connecting link, Mr. Lubbock does not hesitate to go 
beyond his own memories and introduce to us figures of the past, in particular, 
Elizabeth Fry and her family. But there is no discordance, no break ; all is of a piece ; 
the house, the figures of its inmates, the little incidents of childhood, all are seen 
through the soft golden haze of memory. Given literary art, perhaps one man’s 
memories are as good as another’s. Neither the people nor the incidents here are of 
any great moment, yet by his beguiling manner and scrupulous style Mr. Lubbock 
can make everything as significant to us as it is, or was, to him. It is easy to recognise 
his masters, but nevertheless the book is his own, and a very individual piece of work. 
Those of us who read his fine Craft of Fiction and wondered at the style (which did 
not, I maintain, entirely suit the book), ought to have known what it was shaping 
for. Here it is where it should be ; it flows on like wonderful talk, easy and often, 
seeming half careless, yet in reality very scrupulous, very effective, and altogether 
the very instrument for such delicate hewing in the mine of reminiscence. 

W. H. Hudson completed the actual writing of his last volume just before he died, 
but did not leave the last part of it ready for the press ; it is to Mr. Morley Robert, 
an old friend, that we owe our thanks for having puzzled out the last chapter or so. 
The book itself needs few words from me. It probably reflects its author’s mind 
better than any previous book ; it begins in Richmond Park and ends everywhere ; 
it begins with a comparison of the senses in man and the beasts, and ends by discussing 
all manner of things, not the least of which are poetry and music. There are some 
delightfully humanised little pictures of bird and insect life, pictures which demanded 
that their creator should be a poet rather than a naturalist, and did not ask in vain, 
for Hudson was really a man of letters, a poet, an artist, disguised as a man of science. 
The style is as charming as ever, though not, of course, quite so wonderful as some 
enthusiasts would have us believe. 

If books are to be covered with paper jackets, I see no reason why such jackets 
should not be utilised by the publishers for explaining what the books are about 
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(“ This volume is a history of the celebrated duel which took place between Professor 
Griggs and Dr. Banks near Wolverhampton,” etc.), because such explanations do 


Z at least help the man who is browsing in a bookshop ; but I do object to the habit 


now increasing among publishers of devoting about half the front of the jacket to 
hyperbolical praise of the book within. So that when I picked up Mr. Garnett’s 
Lady into Fox and read on the cover : “‘ Seldom does one meet with such an exquisite 
little gem of literary art as this,” and so on, perhaps I was put off, as they say, at the 
beginning. Mr. Garnett has written a quiet little fantastic tale, in which a lady is 
turned into a fox, grows gradually less womanlike and more foxlike (not “ vixenish ”-— 
he avoids that throughout, which is rather clever of him) as the narrative proceeds, 
and is eventually killed in her sorely tried husband’s arms by a pack of hounds. The 
situation, such as it is, is fully exploited, but I find Mr. Garnett’s simple style of 
narration so agreeable that I hope he will set to work next time on an ampler theme. 
The volume is illustrated by twelve charming woodcuts by Mrs. Garnett, and is 
altogether a pleasing little production. 

Cloud Castle is a bright-looking volume, but it has a melancholy interest for most 
of us, for it contains the last work of two good prosemen. The first is, of course, 
Edward ‘Thomas himself, whose hitherto unpublished papers are here collected. 
Many of them are very early work, and others are incomplete ; but they were certainly 
worth collecting. The other proseman whose passing it marks is W. H. Hudson, who 
was actually engaged on the Foreword to this volume just before he died. It was left 
incomplete, but the two pages we are given testify to Hudson’s admiration of, and 
affection for, Edward Thomas, and to his own disarming modesty. The anthology 
of Austin Dobson’s work has been compiled by Mr. Alban Dobson, the poet’s son, 
and Mr. Edmund Gosse has contributed a brief but very enthusiastic Introduction. 
Some of the verses on occasion might very well have been left out to make room 
for some of the delightful light verses, such as the one on the Pompadour’s Fan, that 
have been omitted, but otherwise this appears to be quite a representative selection. 
Austin Dobson, however, is not an author with good and bad patches, and he cannot 
be either made or marred by an anthology, however good or bad it may be ; but as 
most of the prose pieces here are very short they are sure to whet a reader’s appetite 
and send him to the original volumes, so that Mr. Alban Dobson’s filial piety will be 
rewarded. 

When Mr. Lucas is in his lightest vein and writing with one eye on Bouverie 
Street, he and Mr. George Morrow, like the Walrus and the Carpenter, go walking 
hand-in-hand and bring out volumes together. They are both bland, urbane, twinkling 
humorists, representative of Punch at its best, and both without that determinedly 


bright manner, that clamorous appeal which is the curse of most humorous writers 
and artists of our day. The introduction into this volume of a funny essay by Mr. 


Herbert in reply to one of Mr. Lucas’s is a pleasant exchange of courtesies, and an 
innovation that might be followed with advantage. The volume by Mr. Lewis is 
composed of humorous sketches reprinted from the Daily Express, where they 
appeared under the pseudonym of “‘ Beachcomber.” They are full of high jinks, but 


2 hardly gain by being transplanted from their natural soil in the columns of the Daily 


Express to the less exotic regions of the book-world. 
I< BOPRIESTLEY, 
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THE LETTERS OF LORD AND LADY WOLSELEY, 1870-1911. Edited by 
Sir Grorce ARTHUR. Heinemann. 25s. 

REMINISCENCES. By Constance BaTrersea. Macmillan. 21s. 

FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE. By the Dowacer COUNTESS OF 
Jersey. Murray. 18s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARGOT ASQUITH. Vol. II. Butterworth. 
255. 

“ INDISCRETIONS ” OF LADY SUSAN. By Lady Susan Town ey. Butter- 
worth. 21s. 

ADVENTURES, SOCIAL AND LITERARY. By Dovuctas Arnsiiz. Fisher 
Unwin. 21s. 

FORTY YEARS OF DIPLOMACY. By Baron Rosen. 2 Vols. Allen & Unwin. 
Ban, 

STERNE’S ELIZA. By ARNOLD WRIGHT and WILLIAM LUTLEY SCLATER. Heine- 
mann. tos. 6d. 

SEIGNEUR DAVIE: A SKETCH LIFE OF DAVID RICCIO. By A. Francis 
SteuvarT. Sands & Co. 4s. 6d. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH AND ANNETTE VALLON. By Emize Lecouts- 
Dent. 5s. 

PIETRO ARETINO. By Epwarp Hutton. Constable. 12s. 

THE REAL ROBERT BURNS. By. J. L. Hucues. Chambers. 6s. 

A FARMER’S LIFE. By Georce Bourne. Cape. tos. 6d. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ADELPHI. By Austin Brereton. Fisher 
Unwin. tos. 6d. 

I CAN REMEMBER R. L. STEVENSON. Edited by RosaLtnE Masson. 
Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

MY YEARS ON THE STAGE. By Joun Drew. New York. Dutton. $5. 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE. By E.'T. Raymonp. Collins. 155. 

POLITICAL ENGLAND. By Sir ALGERNON West. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


(pated with matter, I can only hope to skim the contents of the foregoing 
list, in appearance so imposing, of substance so light. The book at the head of it 
is in all respects the best. Whether Lord Wolseley was a “ great soldier ” or not I 
am not myself soldier enough to determine. He knew his business and did his duty, 
everyone will agree. It has been said of him that he was a fortunate soldier, and per- 
haps he was. Certain it is that in being the husband of Lady Wolseley he was a 
fortunate man ; nor was she as a woman less lucky than he. This selection from a 
correspondence of forty years is ample proof—enchanting, happy, simple, gossiping 
letters, which one can hardly read without that sense of intrusion which is inseparable 
from their intimacy. It was a right instinct which led Sir George Arthur to unite them 
under one pair of covers, to allow them to question and answer each other. Although 
Wolseley was almost continuously engaged in one little war or another there is not 
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much here which has historical value. The married lovers take personages, events and 
scenery for granted ; there is not much “ shop,” not much gossip, hardly any scandal. 
Familiar talk, ‘‘ divine chit-chat ”—the ‘‘ Do you remember ? ” and “‘ I wonder what 
you are doing ’’—engrosses them. Yet there can be no doubt of the value, apart from 
the moral beauty, of such books. Really, they tell us of the best that we can do, when 
all is said. They make us vicariously happy, renew our faith in human nature. The 
clear impression gained of two simple, God-fearing, entirely honourable people, upon 
whose faith in each other there was never a hint of doubt, is a thing to hoard. If there 
is a more comfortable thing to be had out of other people’s lives I do not know what 
it is. I have no room to quote—quotation would be difficult unless it were long—but 
cannot forbear recording that Tennyson was “‘ Old Pass-me-the-Salt ” in this cor- 
respondence. 

The next two books may be braced together. Lady Battersea and Lady Jersey, in 
their several ways, were fortunately born and happily married. They knew everybody, 
went everywhere, and saw everything in the most favourable circumstances. One of 
them has a chapter on Prime Ministers I have known, which could have been added by 
the other if she had seen fit. Each lady gives a pleasant picture of the comfort, up- 
rightness and dignified ease of the great nineteenth century houses. To judge from 
either book, the Victorian grandees deserved their well-being. The Rothschild brothers 
were honourable and beneficent princes. The Leighs and Villiers of Lady Jersey’s 
circle took their position seriously. The best story in Lady Battersea’s book is of Mr. 
Gladstone at Chequers enthralled by a parrot which talked Greek ; and the best in 
Lady Jersey’s quotes a poem of one Mr. Rochfort Clarke, scandalised into metre by 
Gibson’s Tinted Venus at the Exhibition of 1851 : 

Tell me, Victoria, can that borrowed grace 

Compare with Albert’s manly form and face? 

And tell me, Albert, can that shameless jest 

Compare with thy Victoria clothed and dressed ? 
She remembers no more—but no matter. The poet could not have kept that level for 
long. 

Mrs. Asquith and Lady Susan Townley come next, and they also may fairly run 
together in a chronicle of this sort. Neither of the books need have been published, 
and on the whole neither of them should have been. I did not read the first of Mrs. 
Asquith’s volumes, but gather that it must have held more considerable matter than 
this one. When you take out the photographs, letters in facsimile and extracts from 
diaries, you have a minimum of autobiography. I can imagine that it was a delicate 
affair to write at all of recent events. I can imagine that much more, though hardly 
that much less, could have been said. What I find almost impossible to imagine is that 
anything has been said. Some day the truth must be told of “ Xand Co.” To-day it 
cannot. Why not leave it then ? A diary of the years of war, from such a source, would 
be a priceless document—upon one condition : it must be entire. The condition 
cannot be fulfilled. In days to come it will be. I know no more and suspect no less than 
I did before I read Mrs. Asquith. I wish she had not done it. Well, then there is Lady 
Susan Townley and her indiscretions, which somehow she makes much worse by 
calling them “‘ Indiscretions.” She is perfectly frank about them, and does not conceal 
their result, namely, that they turned Sir Walter Townley’s attention from diplomacy 
to Large Black Pigs. It was hard lines upon him—but what are you to do ? Again [am 
beaten—and by this. One has certain duties to perform ; one performs some, or one, 
of them in a way which impels one’s employer to see to it that one performs no more. 
One writes a book about it all, and labels it “‘ Indiscretions”’ between inverted 
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commas, as if it was a joke. Is not that a little too airy ? Anyhow, the title of a book 
ought not to be a joke unless the book itself is a joke—which this one by no means 
is. But with agriculture you are quite safe. 

“« Adventures ” is a pretty good label for Mr. Douglas Ainslie’s account of himself 
as a blade, a kind of Corinthian Tom in most of the capitals of Europe. “ Diversions ” 
would have been better, for no doubt he was more diverted than adventuring ; 
“ Revels ” would have been better still. It sounds almost too good to be true that he 
began to revel at seventeen, at Eton, in a snug little club, and has kept it up ever since. 
I hazard the guess that time has lent a prismatic tinge to his memories, like the iris on 
those tear-bottles which used to be dug up on the Campagna. Questions leap to my 
lips as I turn his glowing pages. Am I to accept the Princess who entered the ball- 
room riding on a panther? And was the panther really drugged with opium? And 
did he keep it up ? And keep the Princess up ? Did the German prince really put a 
lobster into his coat-tail pocket at the Embassy ball ? And the “ Golden Folly ” of 
the Contessa Caserta—were her lovers’ bodies “‘ covered entirely with gold leaf?” 
Come now : did they dance in gold feet ? Or should I say ‘“‘ on gold feet ” ? Mr. 
Ainslie has interspersed with his revels everything else within the contemplation of 
the human mind, including (I suppose) the theory and practice of diplomacy ; includ- 
ing certainly the study of philosophy and the translation of the works of Signor 
Croce. Prodigious ! For zest so deep and range so wide one must go a long way back 
to find his parallel. He reminds me in particular of Leo Battista Alberti, who in 
addition to expertise in all the arts and sciences was able to jump standing over a 
man’s head. Can Mr. Ainslie do that ? I can hardly doubt it. Nothing of the sort could 
be predicated of his successor on my list. Baron Rosen’s Forty Years of Diplomacy 
reveal no Golden Folly. His treatise contains about six hundred pages of serried 
print ; and though the Baron himself is the pivot, the history of the wheeling 
world in general, and of Russia in particular, circles about him. He casts 
too wide a net. The big fish are enmeshed ; the details escape him. He is very 
thorough and informative, but also very dry : a good astringent after Mr. Ainslie’s 
junketings. 

I must deal now with biographical matter, or with matter, more strictly, which may 
inform biography. Sterne’s Eliza, as she is here called, was a puss, and (as Mr. Verdant 
Green once, when overtaken, declared himself) “ prou’ title.”” That much is evident 
in her too arch, too complacent letters to a cousin whom she wooed in vain. She 
was by birth a Sclater, married at fourteen to an elderly and morose rake 
called Daniel Draper, who was in the East India Company’s service. In 1767, 
when she was twenty-two and left in England as a grass-widow, she made the 
acquaintance of Sterne, and bewitched him. He was then fifty-four, with a year to 
live, and made himself as foolish-fond as elderly gentlemen of tumultuous feelings 
and a free flow of words are prone to do. There is no evidence that he did more than 
talk and write : all the inferences are that he stopped there. He was ill, so was she. He 
sat by her sick-bed, wrote to his daughter about her, composed an epitaph for her 
possible remains, which was as bad as it was premature, and luckily not called for. 
Eliza recovered and, required by her Draper in India, set sail. A nine months’ voyage 
with various companions, mostly male and vivacious, restored her tone. What natural 
tears she shed when, next year, she heard of Yorick’s death I know not, but am sure 
that she dried them soon. That was the end of a silly and rueful little story, though 
not of Eliza. She presently ran away from her husband with a naval officer, came back 
to England, and turned the head of another old gentleman—the Abbé Raynal, ex- 
Jesuit, Fellow of the Royal Society, and historian of Indian colonisation. Was Eliza 
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worth all this heart-burn ? It is not discoverable. She was lively, a ready weeper and 
bridler, vain, greedy of admiration. If I had been her cousin Sclater her letters, 
printed here at length, would have made me most uncomfortable. 

Mr. Steuart’s little book on Riccio is no more than an essay, and has nothing 
striking to report. The pictures, however, are very jolly, particularly Sir Archibald 
Hepburn’s “ Queen Mary and her Singer.”’ I wish he had been allowed to include 
the portrait of Bothwell from the same collection. M. Legouis, in like manner, has 
little of real moment to add to the story of Wordsworth’s early love. The one point 
of difficulty in that is to account for the psychology of it. That Wordsworth should, 
after inevitable delay, have cooled in his passion and taken an easy view of his obliga- 
tion is likely enough, and I fear very like Wordsworth ; but that friendly relations 
with Annette and her belongings should have persisted notwithstanding is very 
remarkable. I suspect the influence of Dorothy, still an unknown quantity in her 
brother’s affairs—but there is no certainty, and nothing more to be said. There was 
not much more, I should have thought, to be said about Aretino, a nauseous pill 
which Mr. Hutton does his best to sugar. As he was one of the most truculent black- 
guards in history, and since there are some vices, blackmail being one, which nothing 
will extenuate, his apologist succeeds but moderately. As is not infrequent with Mr. 
Hutton, zeal has been allowed to eat up his better part. On p. 41, for example, he 
has the impudence to write that Henry VIII was “ later to thrust England herself 
out of Christendom.” That would be an intolerably offensive observation if his in- 
tellectual inches did not make it comic. The written word will remain, and one of 
these days will furnish a pleasant picture of Mr. Hutton very busy, like Mrs. 
Partington, shovelling the British Empire out of Church. Since when, I wonder, was 
he overburdened with the massy keys ? 

I am at the end of my tether, yet hope to be allowed room to record Sir Algernon 
West’s little handbook of political history—elementary but useful, and filled, like 
everything else from his happy pen, with good stories. How excellent is this upon 
Thesiger’s early days at the bar. ‘‘ He was engaged as junior counsel in a case where 
the point in dispute was whether a tenant might throw up his agreement on finding 
that there were bugs in the house. Counsel on the other side commenced his state- 
ment by saying : ‘ Our contention, my lord, is that on the defendant taking over the 
house, there was not a single bug in it.’ ‘ Exactly the plaintiff’s case, my lord,’ said 
Thesiger, jumping up ; ‘ they were all married and had large families !’ ” 
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TUDOR CONSTITUTIONAL DOCUMENTS. By J. R. Tanner. C.U-P. 
378. bd. 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By G. M. 
TREVELYAN. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY, III. C.U.P. 50s. 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF INDIA. C.U.P. 42s. 


N his Tudor Constitutional Documents Dr. Tanner has preserved and opened to 

more general access some of the learning which made his lectures for many years 
so important a part of history teaching at Cambridge. In that teaching (and in all 
other similar teaching, no doubt) much use has long been made of collections of 
documents, but between Edward I. and Elizabeth there was a gap in the series. 
Now a large part of that gap has been filled ; and it is a good deal more than the 
mere filling of a gap, for Dr. Tanner has not been satisfied simply to adopt the 
manner and method of any one of his predecessors, nor of any combination of them. 
The selected documents are arranged topically, and the commentary provided for 
each set of documents is so much more than usually continuous in its argumentation, 
varied in its sources, and copious in its references, that the book excels its prede- 
cessors both in giving the hasty enquirer a view of the essentials of a topic and in 
advising the more leisured student as to the continuance of his researches: it is 
enriched besides by an appreciative interest in English prose and in unconscious 
humour, things which were a temptation usually resisted by Bishop Stubbs and, 
apparently, not felt by Professor Gardiner. These qualities make of Dr. 'Tanner’s 
work not merely a collection to be used, but a book that can be read. 

To have read it is inevitably to consider the advantages and limitations of 
collections of documents as teaching instruments. The advantages are the more 
immediately obvious : all summaries are more or less misleading, and the summaries 
of statutes and cases supplied by text-books are very often as misleading as can be ; 
so that quite a small collection of documents can throw a good deal of light on 
practices and institutions in whose history there have been well-marked crises or 
types : in the sixteenth century, for instance, the treason laws and the Church of 
England. Of such things Dr. Tanner’s book offers a notion which is at least definite 
and undistorted, though not complete nor perfectly proportioned. In particular the 
human motives must in general be sought elsewhere, the reasons, for instance, that 
made possible all the twists and turns of ecclesiastical policy from Anne Boleyn to 
Martin Marprelate, or the vagaries of treason law from Stanley to Essex. For other 
topics, very strikingly for the finance of the period, it is not enough to say that the 
teaching by document and commentary requires supplement, it is necessary to 
admit that the method itself cannot be more than supplementary ; which is not to 
deny that it can do a great deal, and indeed as much as it claims to do. 

Perhaps it would be impossible to give an historian a more difficult task than that 
which Mr. Trevelyan has set himself in the preface to his British History in the 
Nineteenth Century ; ‘to enable the student or general reader to obtain, in the 
compass of one volume, a picture of change and development during the hundred 
and twenty years” from 1782 to rgor. It is hard enough to get a century into a 
volume, if you are to “ give the sense of continuous growth, to show how economic 
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led to social, and social to political change, how the political events reacted on the 
economic and social, and how new thoughts and new ideals accompanied and 
directed the whole complicated process’; it is all the harder when the hundred 
years are stretched to a hundred and twenty ; and most of all is it hard when the 
time to be described is quite recent and the country is the historian’s native land. 
The reasons usually invoked to account for this especial difficulty are so familiar 
that they might very naturally have fallen into contempt if they had not rather 
approached the opposite fate of being inflated by the breath of repetition to the 
size and semblance of accepted verities. These commonly alleged reasons are, that 
the historian is overwhelmed by the mass of records and distracted by inevitable 
prejudices about men and events still actually significant to his own voting and 
thinking, his own reading and praying. No one would deny that the mass of records 
is mountainous, nor even that the prejudices are inevitable ; but it is not so certain 
that these things must be overwhelming or distracting. Whether history be an art 
or a science or something else, whatever it be, unless indeed it is nothing at all or 
something false and negative, a pretence or a mystification, it can hardly be supposed 
to suffer from the abundance of its proper materials : an excess of information, or 
rather the necessity of distilling knowledge from a reservoir into which it has been 
poured in great volume, but in a solution saturated with the hardly relevant and the 
indirectly important, may incommode the pioneer, it should rather assist the 
populariser who enters into his labours ; and though Mr. Trevelyan has been dis- 
tinguished as a pioneer, here it is rather as a populariser that he claims attention. 
Moreover, in the matter even of prejudice there is something to be said on both 
sides ; it may well be doubted whether prejudice is any more insidious or misleading 
with respect to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli than when it refers to Charles Stuart 
and Oliver Cromwell, or even to Marius and Sulla, and it has at least as good a chance 
of being right. 

I believe that the true reason for the difficulty which any living Englishman must 
find in writing the history of England in the nineteenth century, and which I do not 
think that Mr. Trevelyan has completely overcome, is different from those most 
often suggested ; that it comes not so much from too great a proximity as from an 
assumption that the proximity is greater than it is. He must be singularly inapt 
for the study of history who does not perceive the likelihood that the mental workings 
of Englishmen in the seventeenth century, or of Italians in the nineteenth, may 
have differed in some respects (though assuredly in others they were hardly to be 
distinguished) from his own in the twentieth : it is a truth we are apt to miss when 
we discuss our grandfathers in action, though we habitually exaggerate it when 
we contemplate them in daguerreotype. Mr. ‘Trevelyan must be aware (I suppose) 
that he is a liberal-minded man: it is comparatively easy for him to allow for this 
quality by taking particular pains to grant marks (when they are deserved) to Tories, 
especially to liberal-minded Tories, like Pitt and Canning, Huskisson and Peel : but 
not only to them, even also, for instance, to Castlereagh (in whom somehow, in spite 
of recent gifts from unimpeachable Trojans, he finds no liberal-mindedness). ‘The 
difficulty—for the historian—ties not in being fair, still less in being kind, to men 
who, but for the accident of a few years, might have been his own political opponents : 
it is in recognising that neither they nor their rivals thought in the conceptions nor 
acted from the motives that are habitual to himself ; in finding and describing what 
their conceptions and their motives were ; and especially in avoiding the imposition 
on their conduct of a standard and metewand consisting of his own view of the divine 
intention. Mr. Trevelyan is not free from the temptation to apply as a fixed and 
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ultimate standard the idea of progress, and of progress conceived in terms of late- 
Victorian liberalism. This leads him to assert of the Reform Act of 1832 that “no 
one could have criticised the enfranchisement of the farmers, if it had been accom- 
panied by the protection of the ballot,” although nothing is more certain than that 
a great many people did criticise it on quite other grounds : that “ these develop- 
ments (public education, municipal trading, close co-operation between local and 
central authorities), on which so much of the health and happiness of our modern 
society depends, were not foreseen, but were rendered possible by the bold and 
uniform legislation of 1835,” although they might have been rendered possible in 
quite other ways—in the German way, for instance—and it is even conceivable that 
modern society might have been just as happy and healthy if these developments 
had been replaced by others of a different kind ; that “in India . . . unwillingly 
and half unwittingly we shouldered the inevitable burden laid on us by fate, no 
less a task than to give unity to the heterogeneous races of the sub-continent through 
the medium of the British rule and the English language,” although it is not 
universally admitted either that that is the task or that fate is the task-master ; that 
“in 1875 he (Disraeli) passed a Combination Act which satisfied the Trade Unions 
and set the legal question at rest, until a later judicial decision, known as the Taff 
Vale judgment, aroused a later agitation which ended similarly in the more advanced 
Trades Disputes Act of 1906,” although the words “‘ similarly ” and “ advanced ”’ 
rather beg questions than convey truth ; that “‘ the new L.C.C., to the chagrin of 
some who had had a hand in creating it, at once became the representative and 
agent of millions of Londoners,” although it is clear and notorious that whatever 
the L.C.C. may be to the millions of Londoners, however superhumanly wise a 
guide or undeservedly beneficent a friend, the two things that it is not are a repre- 
sentative and an agent ; that the propaganda of Sharp and Wilberforce proved that 
“ the spirit of the British body politic was free and healthy,” not so much, apparently, 
because it freed the slaves as because it resulted in “‘ modern Britain, where every 
man and woman with a little money, or a little public spirit, is constantly joining 
Leagues, Unions, or Committees ” ; that “‘in the last twenty years of the century 
when new Universities were founded . . . it was not Oxford and Cambridge that 
served as models, but London, with its non-residential colleges and degrees for 
women,” as if the only reasons why the provincial universities took that form were 
twin passions for Gower Street lodging-houses and for female education, even 
though by 1882 University reform had preserved the college system, ‘‘ so modified 
and regulated as no longer to impede the progress and freedom of academic studies.” 

All these statements (it seems to me), and others like them, contain falsehood, or 
rather falsity ; some more falsity than truth ; and the cause of this falsity appears 
to be not any continuance in the historian’s mind of the prejudices of the past, nor 
even the continued impinging on his present prejudices of things done and said 
in the recent past, but rather the importing into the past of a rigid set of conceptions 
fashioned for use in a particular intellectual sect—conceptions so rigid as some- 
times to approach the concrete, as it is Progressive for a Londoner to like trams 
and used to be Radical to wear a white hat. 

It is interesting to guess what would be the effect of British History in the Nine- 
teenth Century on a Frenchman, say, with no previous knowledge of the subject, 
but with a good understanding of the English language. Some things would puzzle 
him, no doubt ; he might be surprised to find that half the book had not brought 
him to the first Reform Bill, or that Fox was mentioned just about as often as 
Disraeli, or that the independence of the United States was due “ to the folly and 
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_ violence with which we alienated our brother-Englishmen of New England and 


Virginia,” or, finding ‘‘ Canning, Palmerston and the other semi-aristocratic states- 


men of Britain in transition’ contrasted with their successors “after the full 
_ democratisation of the British parliament,” he might wonder how the third Marquess 


of Salisbury, the fifth Marquess of Lansdowne, and even the first Marquess Curzon 
would like to be described as semi-aristocratic. If he were a very intelligent French- 
man he might learn a good deal about Victorian liberalism from the description of 
Bright’s franchise campaign : ‘“‘ in the evening he would address a mass meeting in 
words of classical eloquence and Radical vigour, that were reported at full in the 
papers next day. That was all, but it was enough. . . . In vain the country houses 
were filled that Christmas with ladies and gentlemen abusing Bright. In their hearts 
they were afraid, with that wise old English fear of their countrymen when thoroughly 
roused, which has done as much to save England as many more heroic virtues.”’ But 
there is one note that he would at once recognise, from the caricatures of his own 
land, just as if he had been taken to a London music-hall to see Miss Marie Lloyd 
he might have been mystified by her jokes, but at least he would have smiled at her 
teeth: ‘‘ Francis Place, who knew that liberty implied order, was strongly on the 
side of an efficient police force, of non-partisan character, and armed only with 
staves—a boon unknown to the subjects of continental despotisms ”’ ; there is the 
same note in the remarks about the white man’s burden in India (remarks which 
the Frenchman might find at once less realist and more sophisticated than Mr. 
Kipling’s, with which he would very likely be familiar, on the same subject), and 
in Africa, where “in an evil hour Rhodes committed an act which seemed (my 
italics) to justify all the President’s harsh forebodings and jealousies ” ; there is 
something not altogether dissimilar in the coupling of the assertion that “‘ the 
modern English, as soon as they had a good thing, had the means to make it common ” 
not only with football and cricket and the Gilbert and Sullivan songs, but even with 
that ‘“‘ excellent new activity of man, mountain climbing, begun in Switzerland 
chiefly by some Fellows of Cambridge colleges ”’ ; and perhaps it is plainest of all 
in this—‘‘ Jowett’s influence was at war with old orthodoxy in Oxford, while the 
mid-Victorian literature—represented by Matthew Arnold, George Eliot, the 
Brownings, and Meredith, though the last was not yet recognised by the public— 
was instinct with the principle of freedom and experiment, always within the limits 
imposed by sound learning and the social sense. Victorian literature, essentially 
liberationist, was not revolutionary. As art, it had its own various traditions and 
standards distinct from those of journalism. . . .” 

In one so ignorant as I am of the subjects discussed in the Cambridge Medieval 
History, volume III., and the Cambridge History of India, volume I., any attempt 
at criticism of these books would be impertinent ; but it would be no less ungrateful 
to omit thanks for the pleasure and, I hope, profit which I have had from the chapters 
of the Provost of Eton and Mr. Corbett in the one, and of the Master of Emmanuel 


and Mr. Bevan in the other. 
KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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FREQUENTED WAYS. By Marion Newsicin. Constable. 15s. 
AGE AND AREA. By J.C. Wituis. Cambridge University Press. 145. 


THE BIOLOGY OF THE SEA SHORE. By F. W. F atrery and C. L. 
Watton. Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. 


THE MYSTERIES OF HYPNOSIS. By Georces pz Dusor. Rider. 55. 
THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. By A. Erste. Methuen. 55. 


ARAB MEDICINE AND SURGERY. By M. W. Hirton Simpson. Oxford 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 


GREEK BIOLOGY AND GREEK MEDICINE. By Cuarves Sincer. Oxford 
_ University Press. 2s. 6d. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. By 
CHARLES SINGER. Bell. 1s. 6d. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF TO-DAY. By P.G. Buti. Seeley Service. 8s. 6d. 
THE ROMANCE OF COAL. By C.R. Gipson. Seeley Service. 6s. 


BOOK tolerably well known to the curious is Baptista Porta’s Natural Magic, 

which deals with—among other things—The Production of New Plants, Strange 
Cures, Beautifying Women, Artificial Fires, Strange Glasses, and, in fact, all the 
riches and delights of the natural sciences. Something of the scope of Baptista’s 
interests and abilities are demanded of me for this month’s chronicle. Making a New 
Year’s resolution, and fulfilling it, I have collected together all the books of import- 
ance, and one or two others, which are on my shelves awaiting notice here, and the 
result is something like one of those battalions, to be seen drilling in London early 
in the war, whose members were recruited from among artists and professional 
men—a collection of individuals of peculiar worth, distinguished, as a collection, 
by a marked lack of homogeneity. I am sorry that there is no book on Beautifying 
Women : perhaps the editor has sent it to Mr. Howard Hannay. 

Taking first the books which lie outside my own special studies, I feel that 
Dr. Willis’ treatise is too important to be neglected merely because I have not an 
expert knowledge of botany. ‘The author presents, with studied moderation, a theory 
dealing with the geographical distribution of plant species and the closely allied 
problem of the origin of such species, which he denotes by what he himself calls 
the “convenient jingle” Age and Area. His task is to formulate some general 
principles to account for the observed fact that some species of plants are endemic, 
or peculiar to certain localities, often very restricted, while others are very widely 
distributed. He points out the unsatisfactory nature of two theories that have hitherto 
disputed this field, the one that the plants found in a limited area are the last relics 
of a dying race, and the other, which contradicts the first, that they have been evolved 
to suit local conditions. He himself holds that the distribution is attained by a very 
slow spread at a steady rate of a species from a limited area over a very much larger 
area, the species giving rise casually to new species as it travels. He insists on the 
necessity of working not with a single species, where, of course, the very large number 
of factors involved in distribution—the method by which the seeds are scattered by 
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_ the plant, natural barriers, the individual habits of the plant, and so on—cannot be 


separated out, but with groups of species, and more especially groups of allied species, 


_ having the same mechanism for dispersing their seeds and the same reaction to their 
_ surroundings, so as to average out factors other than age. The actual rule of Age and 


Area may as well be stated in Dr. Willis’ own words : ‘‘ The area occupied at any 
given time, in any given country, by any group of allied species at least ten in number, 
depends chiefly, so long as conditions remain reasonably constant, upon the age of 
the species of that group in that country, but may be enormously modified by the 
presence of barriers such as seas, rivers, mountains, changes of climate from one 


_ region to the next, or other ecological boundaries, and the like, also by the action of 


man, and by other causes.” 

The task of the systematic naturalist is, of course, in its nature less capable of 
exactitude than that of the worker in physical science, who can test his theories in 
the laboratory, varying his conditions one at a time. The naturalist has to search 
the world over to find out where nature has done an experiment for him, an experi- 
ment lasting probably many thousand years, and to take his conditions as he finds 
them, which means with a large number of factors varying at once. Dr. Willis’ work 
appeals to me because his method of dealing with groups seems largely to eliminate 
the many departures from standard conditions, and because, further, it is expressed 
in a form which renders it capable of predicting the distribution to be expected 
under certain conditions not only in general terms, but even with some attempt at 
precision. His theories do, in fact, supply a basis for precise statistical work, and go 
far to make this aspect of botany approximate to an exact science. Further, Dr. Willis 
is content with a limited objective : he does not endeavour to explain everything at 
once by dogmatic generalities, but tries to work out rules which shall account quanti- 
tatively for observed fact, leaving the mechanism behind these rules to be sought 
for in the light of further knowledge. In this respect he returns to a pre-Darwinian 
position, and in this respect his work must be greeted with sympathy by the modern 
physicist. 

The book is remarkably free from that complacency often shown by the originators 
of new biological theories. There is a summary at the end of each chapter which is 
extremely useful to the reader, and there are four chapters by eminent authorities— 
including Professor de Vries—on the application of the theory to their particular 
studies. I write of the book not as a botanist, but as a student of scientific method, 
yet I feel that in commending it to botanists, among others, I shall not be risking 
their censure. 

Ecological botany—that is, the influence on plant life of general weather and soil 
conditions—is but one of the subjects of Dr. Newbigin’s book, which is a general 
discussion of the land forms, climates and vegetation of Western Europe from the 
view-point of modern geographical science. As the author points out, Western 
Europe offers a variety of types of climate and of geological formation not to be 
found in an equal area anywhere else in the world, a contention which a glance at 
the many beautiful photographs illustrating his book is sufficient to establish. ‘The 


‘first part of the work is devoted to a general description of the lands in question : 


in the second certain typical regions, such as the North Italian Plain, or, nearer home, 
the Scottish Highlands, are selected for more detailed discussion. ‘‘ The serious 
traveller,” says Dr. Newbigin, ‘“‘ never enters a railway train without a map ” : the 
same serious traveller would do excellently well to provide himself also with this 
book, which, with its practical discussion of routes and means, is so well adapted 
to his needs. Our only criticism is that it is clear throughout that the author has the 
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pre-war traveller in mind. As he is obviously describing from first-hand experience 
this is probably inevitable, and, in any case, it is possible that a few years will see 
the old conditions of travel largely restored. 

The Biology of the Sea Shore is another ecological study, dealing particularly with 
the adaptation of life to the conditions of the littoral region. The authors emphasize 
particularly the keenness of the struggle for existence under the very trying con- 
ditions which prevail on the shore, and illustrate their theories with a multitude of 
examples drawn from a wide experience. The illustrations range from photographs 
of typical pools and colonies to a picture of the track of a sea-urchin in plasticine— 
a very interesting photograph. The book is written for the serious student of biology 
rather than for the equally worthy, but less learned, shell collector and seaweed 
presser, who is himself one of the most interesting forms of shore life. 

The Mysteries of Hypnosis takes us from the bracing atmosphere of the sea shore 
to that dim borderland between spiritualism and science where in the dusk the 
straining eye sees men as trees and trees as men, but can occasionally, as the clouds 
shift, get a glimpse of some real phenomenon. The book gives, in a popular way, a 
description of the leading characteristics of the hypnotic state, and the manner of 
inducing it : the authorities cited differ widely on both subjects. It deals with the 
use and abuse of hypnotism in therapeutics, with telepathy, clairvoyance, material- 
isation and occultism in general, and makes very interesting reading. It is, however, 
one of the most profoundly uncritical books which I have ever read. No distinction 
is made between various types of evidence—memoirs of a woman long dead, records 
by one man of what he did himself to his own glory, things seen in the dark or dusk, 
things seen by day, unattested theories and well-attested fact, all are set down as 
equally reliable. Extraordinary instances of hallucination are recorded in one part 
of the book, hallucinations are ruled out as being a possible explanation in another 
part. Slate writing mediums and other often exposed tricksters are quoted, and yet 
in the chapter on Poltergeists the really well-attested cases quoted by Andrew Lang 
are not mentioned. This undiscriminating acceptance of anything that happens to 
suit the author’s theme at the moment would weaken the strongest case. As for the 
“ proofs ”’ of the existence of a “‘ magnetic fluid’ emanating from the hand, the 
author shows a deplorable ignorance of the fallibility of the human eye under certain 
conditions of lighting (those interested may consult a letter of the reviewer in Nature 
for December 23rd, 1922), while the movements of the needle enclosed in a glass 
globe, quoted by him, have been repeatedly shown to be due to the warming of the 
air by the hand. The good in this book is corrupted by the bad. 

Two excellent series of little books on the dealing with the history of science 
have recently been inaugurated, Messrs. Bell’s Classics of Scientific Method and the 
Clarendon Press’s Chapters in the History of Science. The first volume in each series 
is by the indefatigable Dr. Charles Singer, whose Studies in the History and Method 
of Science have won such wide recognition. The books of both series are very cheap, 
and yet excellently produced: they deserve every encouragement. Mr. Hilton 
Simpson’s Arab Medicine, which deals not with the work of Avicenna and Averroes, 
but with the Berber and Arab doctors who practise to-day in the region of the Aures 
Massif, I commend heartily to those interested. Mr. Gibson’s book on Coal is meant 
for boys, and will probably please them. Mr. Bull’s Chemistry of To-day—but really 
I am no judge of this kind of book. The frontispiece of an atom under bombardment 
is most ridiculous. 


E. N. DA C. ANDRADE 


